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There is nothing more relaxing or satisfying than to curl up in your favorite chair on a rainy, 
dreary afternoon or evening with a bit of good reading material—you furnish the easy chair and 
we'll furnish the reading material—3 Idea-packed issues of PROFITABLE HOBBIES for only 50c. 
The July, August and September, 1947 issues were 3 of our finest—filled with enjoyable en- 


lightening reading. 


Note some of the following article titles and 
see for yourself the multitude of subjects and 
ideas covered. For instance the July issue con- 
tained such interesting articles as: 


“Mushroom Magnate” — “Raising Worms 
With Pedigrees’’—'’Mending Broken Beauty’’— 
“Bottle Broker’’-—''He Counts His Books by 
Thousands.” 


The September issue boasts the following A 
fine lineup: : 
“Creator in Copper’—'’A Smart Shop for a 
Smart Hobbyist’—''Bookmarks Make Me Re ™ 
member’—"Working Wonders With Wood’— | 
“Reviving Ancient Indian Crafts.” 4 


ba 
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And—as if this weren't sufficient there are 
our regular Departments—Hobby Town Meet. | 


ing—Hobby Parade—Hobbying in Washington 
Keeping up with Hobby Products—just to | 
name a few. a 
Don't pass up this reading bargain—all 3 @ 
of these ultra interesting issues for only 50c— | 
just fill out the coupon below and mail it today! i 


The August issue contains: 


“Indomitable Poultry Man"—"'From Rag Dolls 
to Potential Riches'’—''Little Gardens Start Big 
Dreams’’—"Big Frog Hunter’’—'Adding New 
Beauty to Old Trunks.” 
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COMPLETE YOUR HOBBY LIBRARY 


Since the supply is limited you must order promptly. To 
complete YOUR hobby library with these issues which will 
soon be collectors’ items, just fill out the coupon below, add 
50c AND MAIL IT BACK TODAY. Your hobby hargain package 
will be mailed you at once. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
BC-5 Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Fill Out 
Coupon 
And Mail 
Today 


Enclosed is 50c for which you are to send me, postpaid, 
the July, August, September, 1947 issues of PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES in your special bargain offer. 











Hobby Hct 


OT LONG ago Ann Foote, our 
N Washington correspondent, sent 
us an article by Senator Alexander 
Wiley of Wisconsin about his hobby of 
collecting Congressional humor. You'll 
find the article, “Laughing With the 
Lawmakers,” on page 42. When we 
wrote to Ann Foote telling her that 
we wanted to run the article, we told 
her that we were publishing it be- 
cause it was a good article, not because 
the author was” a nationally known 
figure. 

We think the article is good not 
only because it deals with some amus- 
ing and interesting subjects, but be- 
cause Senator Wiley shows how the 
same idea he has developed can be ap- 
plied by almost anyone, irrespective of 
position or situation. In other words, 
you don’t have to be a United States 
senator to apply the hobby principles 
outlined by Senator Wiley. 

Our belief that the soundness of a 
hobby idea and the human interest 
inherent in it are more important to 
our readers than the national fame of 
the person who carries on the hobby, 
was challenged the other day by an 
expert on magazines. He advised us 
to run at least one article in each issue 
about the hobby of some famous man. 
The man’s hobby may be rather un- 
original and he may not carry it on in 
very capable or interesting fashion, but 
since he is a famous man, his hobby 
automatically should be of interest to 
you readers, was essentially the argu- 
ment of the ‘expert. 

The expert may be right, and we're 
willing to be open-minded on the sub- 
ject. But to us, the only real magazine 
experts are the persons who buy and 
read magazines—persons like all of you. 
We value your opinions more than 
those of the most highly trained, skilled 
and educated experts. So let us know 
what you think. Do you want to read 
about the hobbies of the famous, or 
do you prefer to read about the hobbies 
of the man next door, the woman down 
the street, and the little boy across the 
alley? Write and tell us, and as long 
as you are writing, tell us what else 
you would like and would not like to 
see in PROFITABLE HOBBIES, We await 
the verdict of those who to us are 
America’s greatest magazine experts— 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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This Month 


In Profitable Hobbies 


VOLUME 4 APRIL, 1948 


ARTICLES 


Canaries Sing A Song of Dollars 
How to Refinish Old Walnut 

A Lesson in Ceramics 
Herbs—Ingredients of Fine Cookery 
How I Became My Own Boss 

First Ladies of the Doll World 
Reducing Giants of the Rails 

An Old Art with A New Appeal 
Pecans, Pigs and Profits 


Robert L. Hering 
David Alonzo 


; 
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FEATURES 


Voice Coach for Canaries 
Designed for Sweeter Dreams 


James L. Harte 
Valeria Hardy 


' Build an. Unusual Candlestick <.......................---..-.. “Scat ols 2 Hi Sibley 


Recognize These Specialists? 2.2.22... W. E. Golden 


DEPARTMENTS 


Hobby Huddie 
This Hobby World 
Along the Hobby Book Sheif 
Hobbying in Washington 
Hobby Parade 
Hobby Town Meeting 
Popcorn Producer 
Flower Photographer 
A Knack with Knots... Mitchell Namron 
Knitting A Partnership Helen Peterson 
Candles by NE aa Rader Oe Ne tae ee Margaret Harrison 
Collecting Is My Hobby , 
Laughing with the Lawmakers 
He Hunts Hunting Horns 











Melba Klaus 
Ruth I. Simon 
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Cover Photograph of Noble de Roin by Robert Hering 





KENNETH HUDNALL 
Assistant Publisher 


A. L. ARNOLD, JR. JEANNE E. FINNUP M. V. GREENE 
Production Manager Editorial Assistant Classified Adv. Mgr. 


Profitable Hobbies is published monthly by Modern Handcraft, Inc., 24th & Burlington, 
City 16, Missouri. Entered as second class matter April 11, 1946, at the Post Office at 
Kansas City, Missouri under the act of March 3, 1879. Twenty-five cents a copy. Annual 
subscriptions $3.00 in the United States and its possessions, and in the countries of the 
Pan American Union; $3.50 in Canada. Foreign subscriptions, $4.00. One month’s advance 
notice required for change of subscription address. Both old and new addresses must be 
and request marked for Circulation partment, Profitable Hobbies. Printed in the U. S. A. 
Copyright 1948 by Modern Handcraft, Inc. 
Contributors should make a copy of all manuscripts submitted. Every effort will be made 
to return unavailable manuscripts, Bhowsraphs, and di if accompanied by sufficient 
first class postage, but Profitable Hobbies will not be responsible for any loss of such i 


THEODORE M. O’LEARY 
Editor 


JOHN E. TILLOTSON 
Publisher 








WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS © MARKETS ¢ EXCHANGES e BUYERS e@ SELLERS 


The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, 
cash or money order. All classified set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy 
subject to publisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. Be sure that check, 
currency or money order accompanies copy. When figuring the number of words be sure to 
include name and address. For example: W. C. Jones, is three words. Send your copy in at 
once and we will run it in the next available issue. 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


BIG CASH PROFITS Daily Taking Orders: Uni- 
forms, i Ties, Personal Initialed Indi- 
vidualized Buckles, Belts, Cope Daders, Tie Holders 
2,000 emblems. Repeats. rite today. Special 
Outfit Offer. Hook-Fast Company, Box 480-PP, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


SELL ATTRACTIVE SHO-CARD Signs of proved 
popularity! For Restaurants, Shops, Filling-Sta- 
tions, puis Seeee, etc. Large Profits! Introduc- 
tory offer. nd ‘$1.00 for 15 samples and con- 
fidential wholesale price-list and start making 
money today! Glen Arbor Studio, 1411 Ann 
Arbor St., Flint 3. Mich. 


ANTIQUES 


GENUINE ANTIQUE-—Rare old Crystal Prism 
Lamp, family heirloom, very beautiful, $3,500. 
Chest of Drawers—handmade of Cherrywood, made 
long before Civil War, $1,500. Beautiful Old 
Clock—“Bristol” make has wooden case, hand- 
painted glass doors, runs with weights, stands 
two feet high, 150 years old, $1,000. Write—Mrs. 
Herman Marrs, 41 East Mam, Ashland, Ore. 


ART, ART SUPPLIES 


CARTOONING—Draw Animals, Female Figures, 
irds, Caricatures, Heads, Lettering! Boo 
noted cartoonist shows you how! Send only $1.00 
for “Know-How of Cartooning’! Savage and Sav- 
age, 1206 Maple, Los Angeles 15, California. 


POEM “MY AMERICAN HOME?” artistically 
done as a gift card, fit for framing, $1.00 each. 
Three for $2.00. C. E. , P. O. Box 8 
Redford Station, Detroit 19, Michigan. 

HOW TO PAINT AND CIL 

the book covering all amateur and pi i 
methods. Illustrated $2.00. Alby Studio, 1374 E. 
8th, mene ig 30, N. Y. (Stamped envelope brings 
art materials catalogues. ) 


ANYONE can learn to paint textiles! ‘Barbee” 
book TEXTILE PAINTING for $1.40 explains 
easy method. No particular talent required with 
éven intricate designs. Make your own gifts 
or enjoy profitable Sa so our weekly 
publication A STENCIL OF THE WEEK gives 
complete layout for cutting and onetey an — 
inal design. Yearly subscription only $7.00, wi 

single copies, twenty cents. Subscribe now. Ed- 
ar: © aesecead Co., 1409 4th Avenue, San Diego, 


STENCILS—READY CUT, Fabric Painting for 
Profit or Hobby. Around 150 Designs for Ties, 
Blouses, Scarfs, Household Linens, etc. for 
FREE Booklet. Home Art Studios, 617 Mulberry, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


YOUR CHOICE of Swedish, Norwegian, Mexi- 
can, American Indian or Pennsylvania Dutch 
Tracing Patterns. For painting and needlework. 
Easily traced with carbon paper. Four large sheets 
of designs in each set, color guides, instructions. 
Your choice, $1.00 each. B. C. Robe 5 
5822-PH Park Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ASTRONOMY 


VIEW SAFELY SUNSPOTS, Eclipses and Weld- 
ers at work. A board with handle 

to trim 
for $1.00. H. Klein, 171 
23, N. Y. 









































BOOKS 


MONEY? “POCKET MILLIONAIRE.” 112 pages, 
1269 sayings and proverbs of the successful, $1.00 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Stanley Service, 
544 E. Jersey St., Elizabeth 1, N. J 


HOME CRAFT COURSE SERIES, 26 Books Step 
by step simple easy to follow instructions—Pro- 
fusely ee a designs — some in full 
color. Write, Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. 


HOMEMADE DOLLS in Foreign Dress, also 
American Costume Dolls by Jordan, $2.50 each. 
Acme Service, 2040 Washington Street, Allen- 
town, Penna. 

CIVIL WAR ON THE RANGE, 48 pages, Illus- 
trated colored cover, 10c. Catalogue listing rare 
and interesting books included. Joseph P. Dvorak, 
Lock Box 2543, Los Angeles 53, Calif. 


“HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH HOBBIES.” 
64 page book gives complete information, ex- 
citing plans and ideas for making your hobby 
pay real dividends, $1.00 postpaid. Details tree. 
New York Sales Service, 131 W. 42nd St, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


BOOKS AND PRINTS: Artistic and Attractive 
Prints for the Artist, Designer, Students of the 
Arts and Scrap-Book Hobbyists. Subjects: Art 
(all phases); Animal and Plant Life, People, Places 
and Events, etc. Try Generous Trial Offer. 50 
Full Page Print, 50c. Gemini Book Service, 46 
Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn 6, New York. 


“2000 DESIGNS, FORMS & ORNAMENTS”: 
A valuable reference book for artists, craftsmen. 
and designers of all sorts. A gold mine of ideas. 
Only $2.00. Bury Book House, 9925 S. Wood, 
Chicago 43, Ill. 

MAGAZINES, BOOKS—Poultry, Pigeons, Birds, 
Pets, Hobbies, Rabbits, Goats. Catalog free. Van 
Hoesen Agency, 43 Maple Avenue, Franklinville, 
New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE RUBBER STAMPS, metalize baby shoes, 
silver mirrors, make plaster novelties. Catalogue 
~ ‘20 Ideas” Free. Universal, Box 1076-P, Peoria, 
































PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME By _ making anj 
ag new style costume jewelry. Easy, Pia 
and Profitable work. Send $1.00 for sample and 
plan. Join the Craftsmen’s Guild and buy ma. 
terial at wholesale prices. Money refunded if no 
satisfied. Address: Post Office 
men’s Guild, No. 100, Bradenton, Fla. 


ALARM CLOCK REPAIRING is profitable. Con. 
lete instructions, 50c. Richard Jones, 1210} 
dley, Utica 3, N. Y. 


PROFITS—CROCHETING Baby Bootees—Model 

pair—Details, $1.00. Hand-made patch apron- 
ay prints—Pattern, $1.25. Homecrafts, 412-2 N, 
ain, Anderson, So. Car. 


SELL YOUR PRODUCTS, Homecrafters, $1.00 
brings list of markets and suggestions for selling, 
Feponrcn, 2409 12th Avenue, Los Angeles 16, 
alif. 


LEARN TO MAKE Beautiful mirrors from ordin- 
ary window glass for as little as 3c per foot, 
More than 10 methods and other silvering data 
for only $1.00. Tes-Co Enterprises, Box 189-PH, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


900% PROFIT. Stamping dog 
tectors, ial Securi 
Grange 1, Georgia. 


EARTHWORM CULTURE and Scientific Bee. 
keeping—two great opportunities for profitable 
home industry. Write for valuable free Bulletins 
ae ublications, Dept. 20, Box 488, Ros- 
coe, if. 


HOW TO RUN A GIFT SHOP, b 
Endorsed by GIFT AND ART BU 
Publishers, 6 Beacon, Boston, Mass. 


START A BUSINESS of your own. Do Chenille 
work in your home! Make Chenille bedspreads, 
rugs, robes, bath sets, dolls, aprons, curtains, etc, 
We sell machines, sheeting, yarns, patterns. All 
materials and supplies. Any quantity. Write: Sims 
Textile Co., “The Chenille Center,’”? Dalton, Ga, 


EARN MONEY AT HOME!-—Enjoy Steady In- 
come—thousands do! Full information sent Free! 
Write Successful Income Builders, 508-P, Holly- 
w “ 4 

MAKE 100% PROFIT. Buy direct from manu- 
facturer. Beautiful line shell and fish scale cos- 
tume jewelry and glass novelties. Send two dol- 
lars ($2,005 for samples. Returnable. Free 
illustrated folder. Wonderland Studio, Inc., Box 
709-H, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


MAKE YOUR HOBBY PAY the mail order way. 
Instruction folio, $1.00. Pattillo Agency, Clan- 
ton, Alabama. 


SELL LUMINOUS PAINT (Glows in the Dark). 
Many uses. er 3 Kit, $1.50. Price List. 
Willis Products, -61 Hayes, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


INSTRUCTIONS:—HOW _ to make luminous 
aints—Rubber stamps—Money from sawdust— 
esilver mirrors—Earthworm culture. 25c each, 

all 5 for $1.00. Davies, Box 1087, Kingston, Pa. 


BUTTONS 


START A BUTTON Collection. Choice assort- 
ment of old buttons, ies, stencil and rin 
buttons for $1.25. folio “The Begi: . 
Button Collector’s Guide,’”? $1.00. O’Rourke, 21 
York Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


CHINA 
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WILL BUY OR_ SELL Bavarian _‘Devonshire” 


pattern. Mrs. R. H. Ober, Beloit, Kansas. 





LEARN TO MAKE Showcards and Posters. No 
special skill needed. Complete illustrated letter- 

ing course containing 21 simplified lessons, $2.00 
Noe a Art Instruction Studios, 47 23rd Ave., 
aterson 3, N. J. 





GORGEOUS PLASTIC LACE APRONS with bib 
and 3 inch ruffles, $7.50 dozen. Plastic Lace 
Table Covers, 54”x54”, $15.00 dozen. Sample 
Apron, $1.00. Sample Table Cover, $1.50. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Douglas 
Crowe, Bristol, Tenn. 


CHINA PAINTING 


FREE FIRING! The Complete China Painter’s 
unior Kit including porcelain plaques for 4 
rooch and earring sets, paints, oil, brush, palette 
— knife, etc., plus complete instructions an 
iring service. $4.95 plus 25c handling charge. 
Send check or money order to Victoria Flemming, 
pia «gam Street, New York 3, N. Y. Sorry, 
no C.O.D. 








RESILVER MIRRORS AT HOME. Sixteen fluid 
ounces of solution yo a for $1.00. H. & F. 
Products, Box 144, Linden, N. J. 


WRITE FOR MONEY AT HOME. Golden ray’s 
your friends’ stationery. Send 10c for sample 
writing and circulars. Luther Wertz, Jr., 908 W. 
College Ave., York, Penna. 








MAKE MORE MONEY selling personal initialed 
and individualized belts, buckles, cap badges, tie 
holders. 2,000 emblems to choose. Big profits, 
whole or part time. Write today—special outfit 
offer. Hookfast Specialties, Box 1425, Dept. 86, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


COINS 4 


INDIAN HEAD CENTS, 15 Different clear dates, 
c. 34 Different Lincoln cents _uncirculated, 
$2.60. Add postage. Coin Hobby, Darby, Maine. 


MORGAN DOLLARS—1878-81-86-87-88 All S 
mint Uncirculated $1.50 ea. Ninety page Illus- 
trated Catalogue, 25c. Schultz, Salt Lake 9, Utah. 


FREE INDIANHEAD PENNY. Send 25c (ie 
funded) for price list. Bargains galore. er in- 
structions, $1.00. Nelson Coin Exchange, 11 West 
8th Street, New York. 
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APRIL, 1948 3 
COLLECTIONS FISHING HOME CRAFTSMEN 
1s YOUR HOBBY Salt and Pepper Shakers? Send FISHERMEN-—Send for free information, “How MAKE YOUR OWN a Lathe, Drill Press, 


for free price list and description. Ann’s Card and 
Gift Shop, 526 Brady Street, Davenport, Iowa. 


To Catch More Fish.” Thornton, Box 104, Bloom- 
ington, 





COLLECTOR’S ITEMS. Rare Tropical Hardwood 
Hammers and Hatchets. No two alike. $2.00 each 
prepaid. Woodart, 2412 S. Blvd., Houston, Texas. 


CIGAR BANDS. Send 25c for gift and approvals. 
Cibanco, Box 21P, Garwood, New Jersey. 


PETRIFIED WOODS. Rare, beautifully grained. 
12 cubic inches, $2.00. Flossie Lee, Mountain 
View 2, Okla. 











GENEALOGY 
GENEALOGIES of 50 a wee 9 Bg $1.00 


each. List for stam Bloch, 542-P 
5th Ave., New York Yo, New Yon. 


GIFTS 











COLLECT CIGAR BOXES. Send quarter for in- 
formation, prices, and membership card. Robert 
M. Welch, R. R. Four, Lincoln, Dlinois. 











CONTESTS 


SURPRISE YOURSELF by winnin rize! 
$10,000 Checks, New Automobiles, ay comes 
and other fabulous prizes. Here’s how and where 
to win your share! Enclose 3c stamp. National 
Contest Bulletin, Box 2685-H, Miami 31, Florida. 


COPPER TOOLING 


COPPER TOOLING DESIGNS! Simple Instruc- 
tions Tell How to Make Beautiful Copper Pic- 
tures—for Home, or for Profit! Eleven Original 
Picture Designs Included. Send only $1.00. Savage 
and Savage, 1206 Maple, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


EXCLUSIVE MONOGRAM — ALPHABETS! Es- 
pecially created for Leathercraft, Glass Etching, 
Textiles, Metals, All Crafts, Fasy-to-trace! 
style alphabets. Five sizes. Emblems of fraternal 
orders, scouts, veterans organizations included! 
Send only $1.00. Savage and Savage, 1206 Maple, 
Los ‘Angeles 15, California. 


SOUTHERN WOODS: Texas Ebony, Mesquite, 
Brazil, Catsclaw, Guayacan, WHuisache, many 
others. Working supply, $1.00 each, pre -_ 
semple, dime each; details, stamp. StarCraft «gf 
Edinburg, Texas. 


























SING AS YOU SEW-to the tinkling tunes of 
the Musical egg gy Makes a charming gift— 
with its circle of Is of three in 
various colors attractively nested around the dainty 
pin cushion which contains an imported Swiss mu- 
sical unit. Beware of ordering just one as a 
gift, for you’ll want to keep it yourself. $5.50 
eac Yon y. from Marquesa, 15 East 60th, 
New ork 





Circular Saw, Scroll Band Saw, New Giant 
prints, 50c each. — All “tive, $2.00. eerprint 
Company, 528P White Building, Buffalo 2. Y. 


COPPER AND BRASS for = gag Workshop, 
Strips, Sheets, Bars, and Catalog Free. 
Groundmaster Company, Div. Rot ry EN Colo. 


PATTERNS—40 pictures of a4 
Folder 10c. He Patterns, P. O. err Tat Dene 
1-B, Omaha 7, Nebr. 











Castwood plate gis, $100.00 Weekly! 
Castwood plastic 

structions it ly Pons 
fe Rubber a. Woodcut (me a 
Products, 1416- t fntim tie 





JEWELRY AND FINDINGS 


10c REFUNDABLE, BRINGS illustrated informa- 
tion on beautiful costume jewelry from ——— 





HAND PAINTED HANDKERCHIEFS, 31.>. lucite, also low jewelry su 
each. Pastel shades. Make nice Mary Berry, 4 
See ee ele Milton’ Gone gifts. —_ 36 R Fremont St., 9 fo, 





WEAR LACY FLOWER Blossom Earrings of 
simulated crochet, interchangeable to match your 
costume. ee pairs in delicate pastel blue, 
coral, white. Change color in just a snap of your 
fingers. Restored to brand-new freshness by easy 
washing. Order your set of three pairs, attrac- 
tively le TODAY for only $1.65 postpaid from 
Marquesa, 15 East 60th, New York, N. Y. 


GREETING AND VIEW CARDS 


HOME WORKERS. New invention, Bel-dri Floral 
Cards, tremendous demand. Send stamp for par- 
ticulars. Bel-dri, Dept. M.H., Century Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill 


ORIGINAL GREETING CARDS, Hand Designed, 
assorted, six for $1.00. 25 cents beings. sample. 
Bess Tefft, 1880 Textile, Ann Arbor, Mi 


CREATIVE HAND PAINTED CARDS. Holiday, 
Personal. Martha Redd, 325 W. Irvington Place, 
Denver, Colo. 














JEWELRY FINDINGS. Direct from manufacturer, 
send for catalogue and fact prices. Earwires, 
bar pins, dress  sakety catches, neck- 








os clasps, — igree a but- 
es settings, etc. 
yt oo P. H. Dept., 6628 Kenwood Ave., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. 
- “BUMBLE BEE Black Choite. 
=e org ae ask | tae flower ~~ 
Connie, 8473 Leander 5, ’ 





SEQUIN EARRINGS, CROSSES, 
Butterflies, three dollars, Maude M tou Neos 
twelve Twelfth Street, ——-" 


BEAUTIFUL GAR SCALE bracelets, dainty, fem- 

inine—black, white, multicolored; $2.00 

—two for $3. 50, Fay Products, 391 ill, Glen 
yn, 


ADORABLE FUZZY Lapel Skunks, 25c. Minia- 


ture Mice, Collect ite: 25 
Oakland Cale or’s item, 25c. 384 17th St., 











DOLLS 


DOLLS—WALNUT HEADS, made and dressed 
order. Fisher, 112 Middlefield, Middletown, 
onn. 


DUSKY DANCERS. Irresistible, colorful, $2.00 
pair. Sara Manbeck, Ankeny, Iowa. 


PORTRAIT DOLLS of famous People, fictional 
characters. True to life modelin eads, hands, 
done in composition. Dressed in authentic cos- 
tume. Send for price list. Stamp please. Lewis 
Sorensen, 1802 11th Street, Bremerton, Wash. 


TWIN RAG DOLLS, boy and girl, eighteen inches 
tall, six dollars pair. Other olls and toys one 
dollar up. Send ten cents for pce we pictures. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carpenter, Cherokee, Al 

















HANDCRAFT 


KITS CUT OUT, ready to finish, assemble and 
decorate. » Plastic, metal and other ma- 
terials. Ming tree kits, $5.00 to $10.00. Send 
$1.00 for sample Plastic kit and catalog. Craft 
Kits, Box 68, Alamo, Calif. 


PLATE PICTURES—THRILLING, New, Profit- 
able; Kit, $1.00; $2.00, includes Pictures. Hobby 
House, 3439 Michigan "Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A GOLD MINE OF OPPORTUNITY: nature 
produces ae ——_ free. You produce beau- 
tiful novelties, sow x and handcraft work. 
Write for a Wilkinson, 367 Pleas- 
ant St., Worcester 2, Mass. 














EUBANK DOLLS featuring Old eiaaal Woman 

with tray of 24 handmade miniature novelties, 10” 

size, $6.95. Send 10c for new illustrated catalog 

of more than 100 Eubank dolls. Dealer’s Discount. 

ev Eubank Pulliath, 3214 Pleasant, Hannibal, 
0. 


FELT FOR CRAFTS WORK, dolls, p pores, bel 
etc. Felt novelty and catalogue, one dime. Be: mg 
390-A Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 











YARN SWEET SCENTED DOLLS, Bride or at- 
tendants, 9 inches, $2.00 each. Grace Mayes, 
3232 Stevens, Minneapolis, Minn. 


COLLECTORS DOLLS: Acorn, Jimpson, Buck- 
ere $1.00. 3c stamp please for list. Jane Winslow, 
ethany, Mo. 








GRIGIAL DOLLS like flowers, bees, King Tut, 

oa Pas to 12 inch. Also molded cloth doll Pare 

end painted. | ir Fiesepee Nelson, 12-B Ryerson 
uskegon, Mi 





= HOMA — in Pioneer Party Dress 
14” Handsewn, $3.50. Original Costume Doll 
Bank, $1.00. Evelyn Stewart, Mountain Lakes, 
New "Jersey. 


OUTDOOR HOBBY OR PROFITABLE BUSI- 
NESS Gathering Herbs, Roots, Barks, Flowers, 
Grasses, etc. er 200 varieties bring high cash 
rices. Complete Ginictons of buyers, pe ag and 

instructions, $1.00 J. y “Herb- 
craft,”? Looneyville, H-20, W. Va. 


HOME-GROWN, GARDEN-FRESH Herb Pro- 
org including copay for ee 
herb vinegars, bou- 
na A also attractively packaged. eee, Clove, Re- 
freshing and Fragrant Bags. Write for descriptive 
folder. Two year old English Thyme plants avail- 
able. Ye Olden Craft Studio, 81 Union pasate 
Fairhaven, Mass. 











DAINTY PEANUT DOLLS: Send $1.00 for pair. 
Arlene Williams, 2040 Washington Street, en- 
town, Penna. 





EARTHWORMS 


RAISE EARTHWORMS. Bi ig Ms rofit. Particulars 
Free. Bertha Baxter, Box 3, Antlers, Okla. 





HOBBY CLUBS 


NEW DAISY DESIGN Felt- Earrin; 
$1.25. State Color. Other beaueal 1 nehichetaalioes 
List for stamp. Nelson’s, Centreville, Mich. 


EXQUISITE LAPEL PINS. Tiny felt hats with 
Jewel and Sequin trim. Gay Boleros, Sequin trim 
$1.00 each. ~~ jeweled Pony, $2.00. ‘in 
color. Mrs. A y, 735 Guerrero Street, 
Francisco 10, Ac 
SHELL JEWELRY. 
ar i 
vis a 
Calif, 
GIFT BOXED CHATELAINE Sequin set with 
earrings, $2.50. Finished Chatelaine Set, Make- 
up kit, instructions, $3.50. ‘Peeker”’ La Pin, 
25c. Personal nal hairband, 25c, Sequined doll 75c. 
Mary Anderson, 1331 Schley, Butte, Montana. 
mm, Siso. eae a Fen en net ee 
c. State M 
Elliott, Ute, _. ee vied 
IF YOU ARE ONE OF THE THOUSANDS who 
today are “making up” or assembling for 
re-sale you should 
new, beautiful, 
plastic costume b 








Flowers. Cameo. Butterfly. 
$1.00. 75c. Marie 
San: Fernando Road, Burbank, 





at a profit of 100 percent or more. 
no stamps—for pot sample Pearlized Lucite cos- 
tume button to see what this material of outstand- 
ing beauty and quality looks like, or send 38c— 
no — ps—for BB. sample Pearlized ra Me ya oot 
tume buttons 

color—Black, Pearlized White Ruby Red, Rose, 
Bright Pink, Blue, Gold. William E oore, Tur- 
quoise Set-In-P| astic cee og be ences Box 

» Winnemucca, Nev: 


YOUR NAME IN ROLLED Oe Piewe b tong 
o nuine ocean pearl 5 

Stine cae, Your’ Ueuent Lace a 
most beautiful hand-made brooch suitable for 
every gift occasion, $2.50. E. W. Babbitt, Box 
301, Miami, Okla. 








pcagirae A SOGe HOBBY CLUB. We will = 
for 


y suggestions * meg oe 
Robots. se. the lds. of ‘woodwor ‘ch Be of 

s and allied home crafts. Hobby a 
pea He 213 Palace Building, Hartford 3 





EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


HOBBY SUPPLIES 





NEW MAGIC SHORTHAND & Typing Course, 
eg a alg ave: child can undertsand it, price 

copy. Stoner Sales Service; 906 est 
Collese Ave., York, Penna. 





BUILD YOUR OWN low cost practical machinery 
for home, farm, or shop. Complete handbook— 
catalog, 25c (refundable). Willis Service, Y-61 
Hayes, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 





ORDER NOW FOR ee DAY. Dainty 
Shell esorgyg Perfume Bottles, 60c. Fient 
Lace Brooch ink, geen or blue, $2.00. Mrs. 
Walter Tohestum, 7 wauk 

TOMORROW’S JEWELS. esata ‘. kling, 
Handcrafted Lucite, Three Dimension: rooches 
or genera — each. With matched 


$2.60 either e 
color me. a. Dlexierefees - , 60 PW Rock Place Pine 
Milwaukee 12, — 


(Continued on Page 4) 

















(Continued from Page 3) 


LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHERS, LN growe ee Gover, Brass, 
for t tooling—tools and talogs free. Kit 
Kraft, M a, 3203 We Wathioeton Blvd., 
toe Angeles 16, Calif. 


LEATHERCRAFTSMEN—A new tool that elimi- 
nates the monotony and 90% of the time in 
mechanical operations such as punchin me — 
snaps, etc. nd for free circulars. 

Mfg., Box 307, Angwin, Calif. 


LEATHERCRAFT DESIGNS! Portfolio chockful 
of new ideas, patterns, to tool or carve: Billfolds, 
Belts, Handbags, Desk Sets, Watchbands, Coasters, 
Holster, Eyeglass Case, Play Shoes, Card Case, 

k Covers, Leather Cuffs, Humidor Cover— 
more! Send only $1.00! Savage and Savage, 1206 
Maple, Los Angeles 15, California. 














THREE PIECES SILVERY DRIFTWOOD, Assort- 
ment Western Cones, Four Species. Spray from 
famous Redwood Trees. For Flower Arrange- 
ments. Four dollars postpaid. No C.O.D. il- 
mores, Box 165, Route 1, Eureka, Calif. 


AVOID ACCIDENTS by wearing a Night Driv- 
er’s Mit. Men’s or ladies’ large and small sizes, 
$1.00 each Postpaid. Saunier, 60 West 48 St., 
New York City 19. 

FREE LISTING in our bulletin for shops, ex- 
changes, individuals, etc., handling home crafters’ 
products on commission "or sale—state needs. Re- 
search, 2409 12th Avenue, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
GIFT APRONS, Bib sets to embroider, Salts and 
Peppers, Miniatures, Dolls. Stamp for particulars. 
Persinos, 13 Union, Bethlehem, Penna. 

A BARREL WILL GROW 50 Strawberry Plants, 
each plant producing at least one quart berries. 
Grow gallons of strawberries in a barrel. In- 
——— 25c. Clara Kelsey, Gunn, Alberta, 

anada. 

















MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SAVE MONEY AND TIME as Libraries do. Sub- 
scribe to any magazine or newspaper from us. 
Lowest prices. Request catalog 131-M today. 
Library Subscription Service, 53 Ellington St., 
East Orange, N. J. 








500 GUMMED STICKERS 34x2” your name, 
address, not over four lines, 50c. Postpaid. No 
stamps. Pronto, 312 N. E. Stanton, Portland, 
Oregon. 

ORDER NOW: HANDTOOLED Leather articles, 
Feltkitcraft, Lovely Baby Layettes. Lora S. Davis, 
Fair Park Trailer Court, Harlingen, Texas. 











MINERALS & PRECIOUS STONES 


MOLDS 





gs ad loose, Ist au uality. Pure white. Special 

3 Zircons ae y total weight 3-kts. $3. 00. 
We can supply Zircons in all sizes and mountings 
of all types. Seni order or write for details today. 
B. Lowe, Dept. PR, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEXT OUTING—Collect valuable rocks. Free in- 
formation. Dahl. 2770 Dale St.. St. Paul 8, Minn. 


QUsETS CRYSTALS, pointed double ends, 

arp, symmetrically hexagonal. White (over 5%”) 
ibe. a Bones rose (over 4”) 20c. Seven each (14) 
$2.00. Pecos River Trade Post, Box 751, Roswell, 
New Mexico. 














MINIATURES 


MAKE MINIATURE MING TREES for gifts or 
sale. Simple and complete instructions with ma- 
terials. Send $2.00 for this fascinating and profit- 
able hobby. Ming-Craft, Box 212, Loomis, Caiif. 


OLD AMERICAN and Shaker furniture in minia- 
ture, by Walfrid T. Victoreen, 25 ‘Taylor St., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MORE THAN 100 pang 5 a and household 

secrets. Articles you and sell at BIG 
PROFITS. Big Dollar V ES —_ 25¢c coin or 
stamps. Tes-Co, Box 189-PH, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


APPLE SAUCE CAKE—Five Pounds. With fruits 
and nuts. $2.50. Mrs. W. E. Pollok, Gladys, Va. 
— YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks. Cat. 
po a John Balda, Trick Cartoonist, Osh- 


LEARN  VENTRIL UISM, Easy meth 
brings particulars. S oun, Dept. 610, SG Bien 
low, Sur” Beads 5, Illinois. 

ASSORTED UNPAINTED PLAQUES and eatues 
lc up. List free. Variety of Sam ples, HY: J i 
Graham, 626 Leonard St., Brooklyn 2 
ILLUSTRATED WHOLESALE TALOS 10c. 

a ag Stafford, Box 5211-PH, 


ARN’ MAGIC, VENTRILOQUISM, Mind read- 
ing. Particulars free. William Quackenbush, Big 
Flats, New York. 

FREE GADGET CATALOG. Hobby—Shop— 
Household. Lyle Baker, Bismarck, Mo. 


MAGIC YOU CAN DO! You'll be a sensation! 
Learn amazing tricks in minutes! No skill neces- 
sary—no equipment! Use coins, cards, string, 
matches, etc. Pictures show you every trick! Send 
$1.00 for “I’ll Bet You Can’t!”’ Savage and Savage, 
1206 Maple, Los Angeles 15, California. 
HANDPAINTED HANKIES, Scarfs, Stationery, 
pag ge amr wae Seals, etc. Postpaid. Write 
to Miss June V. ull, 740 Third Ave., Dayton, 
Kentucky. 

DELIGHTFULLY UNUSUAL RECIPE “Colon- 
ial Lavender Sachet” over 100 years old. 50c. 
Virginia Hinchliff, 850 Winchester Ave., New 
Haven 11, Conn. 

FOR SALE: Two Strings Soe Bells, F. Q. Gray, 
605 E. Merchant, Kankakee, Ill 

HAND SAWS RETOOTHED, One Dollar. Re- 
turn Postage Prepaid. All kinds of saws recon- 
ditioned Wood tool grinding. Harold Rodgers, 
Concord, Mich. 

GOURDS—Medium size, 35c. Wilma Tamborello, 
Navasota, Texas. 
























































LIQUID RUBBER for making Flexible Molds, 
Cast Novelties. Sample bottle 25c, Qt. $2.00, 
Gallon $5.75. Free literature. Chaney, 1130 
E. 16th St. Jacksonville 6, Fla. 


WHITE LI = RUBBER for making flex- 
ible molds! ok: taping Safe! For home, class- 
room, or industry! Quart, $2.00. Gallon, $5.95. 
Full instructions! Be ers booklet on molding 
and plaster audiews, 25c. Free with order! Send for 
free klet of over one hundred profitable hob- 
bies. Plastercraft Supply Company, 1406 
43rd Street, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


SWISS MUSICAL MOVEMENTS, Charming 
Single Tunes, $1.95. Double Tunes, #2: ai Post- 
paid. Wagner, 1433 York Ave., N. Y 


NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 


FREE KNITTING INSTRUCTION and Charts 
with yarn purchase. Mrs. Irene Hamilton, 944 
42nd Street, Oakland 8, Calif. See article in 
August 1947 issue of ‘Profitable Hobbies.” 


STRIKING RAG RUGS. Beautiful colors, 24x48 
inches. $2.00 postpaid. Blind Weaver, joseph 
Keen, 936 Federal Street, Camden, New Jersey. 


HAND LOOMED Knitting 


























or Shopping Bags. 
State Colors. $2.50 Postpai. Adeline Chapman, 
Lyme, Conn. 





COLORFUL KNOTTED BELTS, hand tied. Many 
colors. From $2.50. Howard Schulz, 926 Lincoln 
Ave., Waukegan, Illinois. 


SELLING: CROCHET, TATTED EDGED Hand- 
kerchiefs; Curtain Pulls; also Smocked Aprons. 
Mrs. E. A. Peterson, 64 Richview Street, Dor- 
chester 24, Mass. 


LACE TRIMMED SUNBONNET Pincushions, 
50c; Owl or clown, 25c. Crocheted darning kits, 
50c. Sunbonnet Needlebooks, 25c. Cameo Ear- 
rings, 25c, Brooches, 35c—75c. Carrie Hooper, 
Early, Iowa. 


CUTEST, NEW BABY MOCCASINS, Pink or 
blue toes. Not in pattern books or stores. Never 
ee sold out of California. Stay on. 2 

$3.00. Edna Sharon, 416 Cherry Ave., Los 
pra Calif. 


BEAUTIFUL LOOMED BABY BLANKET, satin 
bound, hand-featherstitched, 3 adorable lambs 
appliqued in white eider down, beautifully em- 
broidered. Pink or blue, $6.50 each. Susan B 
Tewksbury, 206 Winter St., Fall River, Mass. 


DAINTY DOLLY DRESS Crochet Pot Holders, 
Assorted colors, 60c. O—Dixey, 224 W. 17th St., 
Wildwood, N. J. 
CROCHETING: Potholders, 50c; hanky edges, 
50c. Many patterns and colors. Mrs. LeRoy Stof- 
ferahn, 512 McKinley Ave., Mankato, Minn. 
AFGHANS Crocheted Pillow Tops, Potholders, 
White Doilies, rose petal border heart pincushions. 
—_ John Gheefi, 423 So. 3rd St., La Crosse, 
is. 
CROCHETED AND KNITTED AFGHAN, 45- 
55 Dollars. Lovely Dolls, Toys, $2.50—$3.95. 
Letters invited. Stamps. Mrs. Marie Lehman, 
Teacher, 1175 McMyler Ave., Warren, Ohio. N.W. 
FASCINATING KNITTED BOOTEES (shoe 
style); Bonnets, pastel colors, $1.75. Correspond- 
a solicited. Foss, 68 Arlington St., Fitchburg, 
ass. 





























PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


ORDERS WANTED: Crochet Work—Doilies, 
Chair Sets, etc. Stella M. Hunter, R. 8, Box 
5001, Spokane, Wash 


SCENTED HANKIES exquisitely embroidered, 
Rose medallion crochet or tatting trim. Finest 
pure white Irish linen, $1.00. Nalria Edwards, 
ayetteville, Ala. 


ORDERS ‘TAKEN: Sacheted, Crocheted Pin- 
cushions, heart shape, exceptionally attractive, 
$1.35. Cute Rubber mkeys, $1.59. Box 93, St. 
Ansgar, Iowa. 


DAINTY CROCHETED DOILY to set under glass 

- your coffee table, $1.25 each. No stamps 

prone. Rosalie Strause, 1535 Mono Ave., San 
andro, Calif. 


MEN’S ‘ad a BOYS’ KNITTED SOCKS in Fleish- 
ers wool, to 11. Colors, brown, tan, dark or 
light ee green, yellow. Cuff any_ length, 
$1.50 per pair postpaid. Preshrunk. Order fi led 
Mrs. Dias, Rt. 1, Box A278, An- 














in one week. 
tioch, Calif. 


BABY KIMONOS and Children’s Clothes made to 
order. Write for price and details. Wineys, 
R.. R. No. 1, Bristol, Indiana. 


THE WONDER HEMSTITCHER and Rug 
Maker. Does all kinds of hemstitching, Smocking, 
Tucking, Pleating, Picoting and Rug making, 
$1.00 with full instructions, satisfaction —— 
_ Holdens, 4903 Rhodes Ave., N. Hollywood, 


APPLIQUED AND CROCHETED gifts. Stamp. 
Kiehl, 2917 Fourth N. W., Canton, Ohio. 


SOMETHING NEW-—DIFFERENT! Make your 
own darling baby shoes from this kit containing 
all necessary materials and patterns stamped on 
highest grade all-wool felt. These baby shoes 
are unusually well shaped and can be washed 
over and over. Will retain original shape and 
size because of the shoe forms we provide . Not 
just another, , baby shoe! These are real “‘conver- 
sation pieces’ Nes ogy ipleved: They retail in 

mver, made up, Gift Box with shoe 
forms, stamped P, for Hove white yarn, floss for 
embroidery, Li’l HR 3 label, shoelaces, washing in- 
struction pamphlet, oe ing instructions and ~ 
tures—$1.98. Specif or blue _embroide 
Size 00—birth to fone s, size 1—6 mont $ 
to year. Make for gifts, your baby, or resell at 
profit. Li’l Jay, 610 Denver Theatre Bldg., Den- 
ver 2, Colora 0. 


CROCHETED DOILIES: Fancy or plain. Daisy 
Nelson, Box 162, Ridgeley, W. Va. 


FANCY PILLOW TOPS or Wall Hangings on 

velvet, $4.00 each. Birds, dogs, cats, flowers, or 

ducks, punched and —— with yarn. Write for 

— information. Joy Pierstorff, R. R. 1, Celina, 
°. 


DELICIOUS CANNED CHICKEN, other foods. 
meng A pits Childrens dresses, Crocheted arti- 

es, Quilti , Crocheting cone Y nppersc cas circu- 
lar. Verah ion, Gallipolis, O) 


HAND MADE GIFTS ~ — 
Edna Comstock, R. I., , So. Dak 


FOR SALE: PEASANT gatas hand _ cross- 
sagene in colors on unbleached muslin, .00 

Lorna Lee, 204 Marbern Road, Hagerstown, 
hMaxtiand, 


KNITTERS! Do you wish 2 learn the mathematics 
of knitting? Send dime for further a 
Hamilton’s Handknits, 044, - 42nd Street, Oak 


> ° 


CROCHETED POT HOLDERS. Many patterns, 
75c each. Hanna Schmidt, Wolbach, Nebr. 


CROCHETED ARTICLES for Infants. All wool 

3 piece sweater sets, $3.50; Single yyy $1.50; 

Bootees, $1.00; Shoulderettes, 75c; Bibs of Cotton, 

ribbon trim, $1. 00; Hand knit Cotton Soakers, 

3 + pg Prepaid. Kathryn P. Botner, Green 
, Ky. 


























vane for list. 

















NOVELTIES 


METALIZE BABY SHOES for ngewe 3 
Cine Bras canoe Parte Mecupdaen tem 
120.PH Wilkes Bare, Pa. 

SALT AND PEPPERS. Orange Honey Jars, Wall 
decors. Gifts and other collectors’ items. ag 
list, please. House of Toy, Box 261, Pahokee, An 


HOBBYISTS ah Eyed fer Send for free 
list: novelty salt 


peppers, shoes, 
sstainlioetgen bi ras dogs cats "hore, * Ci : LS 
Washington Street, Peoria 2, [lin 


DRESS YOUR PARTY TABLE. —. painted 

lace cards, Colonial ladies, flowers, holidays, 6 
or 50 cents. Doroth y Kissmann, 145 Pearl 
Street, Manchester, ae 
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EADED BROOCHES, exclusive desi beau- 
tal gifts, only $1.00. gee Bag ae wt sold 
in Lag Money refunded wit 5 days if not 

. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland Ave., 
Chicago 40, Tl. 


MAKE YOUR OWN Colorful earrings to match 
your conte Kit for making six a eemeene pairs, 
gus = ~ and Ba brooch 


$1.25 ‘d. O'Rourke 
nr York, Feel City, New icone : 


FREE Ler. er gem A TT pas’ oad 
Statues. Peulacts, 53 Wallace St, Newark No i. 


GIFT SHOPS AND BEAUTY SHOPS—Perhaps 
you have never before sold costume buttons, but 
the idea is worth considering. You make 100 
percent or more profit on every Pearlized Lucite 
costume button or pair of earrings that you 
sell. ‘These buttons could, perhaps, create new, 
additional business, —— able business, for you. 
They might help to bring more people into your 
shop. Spring is coming nearer every day and 
more women will buy more costume buttons, and 
ewe 2 to onan on from some shop or store. 

it be from your shop? The Pearlized Lucite ma- 
terial used in these buttons and be ype is really 
new and of outstanding beauty and quality. Write 
today for wholesale prices. William E. Moore, 
Turquoise-Set-In-Plastic BF scan ma Manufacturer, 
Box 546, Winnemucca, Nevada 


ORCHID KIT. Lavender, pink or yellow. All 
materials needed and ctions, $1.50. Pattyann, 
2200 Lincoln, Des Moines 10, lowa. 


MOTHER’S DAY CORSAGES. Gorgeous Chenille 
Orchids. Leading colors, 75c. Freda Poeverlin, 
Beatrice, Nebr. 




















IS YOUR HOBBY BIRDS? ce Asnadene: Canary 
$3. oat year, issues. American 
Canary, 2839 N. ost (PHD, Chicago 14, Il. 





LONE FIR, Magazine for gardeners and hobbyists. 
Sample 10¢. Hebron Press, Box 8431, Portland 
7, Oregon. 





PETRIFIED WOOD 


BEAUTIFUL PETRIFIED WOOD, one end 
sawed, sticks one to fifty pounds. One dollar per 
pound. Lewis Hines, Green River, Wyoming. 


PET STOCK 


RAISE GUARANTEED CHINCHILLA RABBITS. 
Greatest — from gorgeous furs, delicious meat, 

uable ience unnecessary. Fascin- 
ating hobby. Year round money-making business. 
Write world’s largest breeder today. Willow Farm, 
R-18, Sellersville, Pa. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS. Profitable, low-cost feed- 

ing, smal] space required, small investment. Com- 
ete details 25 25c. .. Guines Pig Farms, H-234 So. 
uscatel, San Gabriel, Calif. 

67 VARIETIES PIGEONS, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, 

Pheasants, Peafowls. Catalogue 10c. Free list. 

Houck Farm, Box 4, Tiffin, Ohio. 

KEESHOND PUPS, Spitz type, Price $30.00 up. 

Twin Willow Kennels, Lindenwold, N. J. 

GOLDEN SYRIAN HAM: TERS. A fascinating 

hobby, profitable sideline, or unusual pets. $3.00 

per pair. Instructions free. Glenlaw Farm, Box 

144, Bryantville, Mass. 

PEDIGREED UNRELATED Angora _ Rabbits. 
































OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 


WANTED—OLD BROKEN JEWELRY. Cash paid 
immediately. Mail gold teeth, watches, rings, 
silverware, diamonds, —_—— ” Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Information free. Rose Smelting Co., 
29-PH East Madison, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 








Quality stock. Gerhard Malm, R. 9, Topeka, Kans. 
CANARIES—FOR PROFIT and Pleasure—Rollers 
and Hartz—Guaranteed. Cheseldine, 2820 Mon- 
terey, St. Joseph, Mo. 

GORGEOUS PERSIAN KITTENS. For pets, 
show. Intelligent, affectionate, wonderful hunt- 
ers. Pedigreed, registered, C. F. A. Available 
about May. $20.00, up. Express anywhere. Send 
dime (no a a for photos. Purr-a-Tune, R. D. 
4, Corning, pS 














REG’D PATENT ATTORNEY offers services. H. 
J. Sanders, 6430 Evans Avenue, Chicago 37, Illi- 
nois. 





PATTERNS, PLANS 


EASY TO MAKE thirteen inch doll eg Boy 
and Girl, pair 25c. Mrs. Ernest N. » 4078 
Verona St., Los Angeles 23, Calif. 


35 PATTERNS of —— Pull Toys, Trucks, 
Carts, Toy Furniture $1.00. Continental 
Houepainas, 907 Birch, E Eau Claire 1, Wiscon- 
sin. 

CONSTRUCT YOUR MODEL HOME for a 
hobby. Plans and details, $1.00. 384 17th St., 
Oakland, Calif. 


“CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES.” 32 page book- 
let: drawings, instructions on how to _ build, 
$1.00. ““Garages’’: ag ¥? block, brick and frame. 
Booklet $1.00. H. C. Lightfoot, Civil Engineer, 
Richboro 8, Penna. 


SPECIAL. Full size patterns make over 100 edu- 
cational and action toys, $1.00. Complete plans, 
over 20 modern, easy to make kitchen cabinets, 
sink enclosures, dining nook, etc., $1.00. Free 
list. Masterprint Company, 528P White Building, 
Buffalo 2 


2 STALL STABLE. Plans, Material List 12x32, 
Colonial Style, $1.25 per set. D. F. Cox, 1611 
Mutual Ho. Bidg., Dayton 2, Ohio. 


IT’S EASY to do your own painting with my 

step by step instructions. Send full pesicsiess 

of job and $1. “- Hastings, 438 Clapboardtree, 
Westwood, Mass 


























PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINES—Business, Foca = Diversion. 
Current single copies. Al publishing C agers 
North Ritter, La ae 


MAKE MONEY OUTDOORS! Thousands earn 
money gathering Barks, Berries, Gums, Pods, Furs, 
Roce, undreds ways. Read Magazine. Learn 
How. 25c copy, $1.50 year. Practical Wildcraft- 
ing. R. 2. Lawrenceburg, Ky. 


DON’T MISS ‘Marketing Your Hobby Products”. 
This vitally informative series of articles planned 
for hobbyists who have something to sell starts 
in the April issue of “Hobbyists” magazine. It’s 
just one of the many a oe features 
found in “Hobbyists”. now.  Intro- 
ductory three issues, 25c. Sam is, copy, 10c. 
ere hg petit Box 3425-P, Richmond 
Heights, Mi 














PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


RECORDS 20 for $5.00. Bonus $1.00 needle. 
C.O.D. Sno Catalog. Ned’s Record Shop, 
Berlin, Ma 





PLASTIC 


FABROS Pre-fabricated Plastic Kits and Supplies. 
Sample Kit, 50c. Catalog Free. Fabros, Box 156, 
Station F-8, Buffalo 12, N. Y. 


POTTERY 


WALL PLAQUES—Hand Painted—Colorful, floral 
designs, approximately 9x12”, pair $3.00. George 

reeman, 207 Wainwright Ave., Pittsburgh 
27, Penma. 


MINIATURE POTTERY ANIMALS: Scottie, 
Kangaroo, Elephant, $2. 00; Alligator, Bear, Squir- 
rel, $1.50; Goose, $2.50. Any color desired. Rose- 
bud salt and pepper » rose, scarlet, or salmon, 
$2.00. Rose Barnes, 3220 Georgia Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
PERSONALIZED CERAMIC BOWLS for Child- 
ren—hand made. design. Child’s a 
LB Her bowl., $3.50 plus 25c postage. Ross 
F. Collins, Route 3, Cedarundel Farm, Annapolis, 
fary 

















POULTRY 


RAISE ewig A new easy way. One-Man Home 
Plant earns $500 monthly. Booklet FREE. Poy 
ty Guild, 1046-M So. Olive, Los Angeles 1 








PRINTING 


MIMEOGRAPHING-—110 Copies, $1.00, Small 
jobs welcome. Bryant Mimeo Shop, R. 2, Law- 





i renceburg, Ky. 








RADIO, ELECTRICAL 


ELECTRIC PENCIL: Writes, en; 

$1.00 aid. Beyer Mfg., 329-M Dix raed Meals. 
town, Pa. 

TROUBLE TRACING in A.C. D.C. radio re- 
ceivers. Test cases, repair procedures. 50 pages, 
real information, $1.00. 0. Clifford Jones, 1210H 
Dudley, Utica 3, N. Y. 


FREE CATALOG Motors, welders, welding sup- 
plies, generators, fencers, electric mowers, freezers, 
other electrical items. LeJay Company, Minnea- 
polis, Minn. > 


RECIPES 

















PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 20c. Catalogue. 
mee i PK-313 East Market, Wilkes-Barre, 
enna. 


CHILI DELICIOUS; different; inexpensive. Re- 
cipe 25c. P Pearl Miles, R. 1, Box 180%, Lathrop, 








PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


OIL TINT Your Photograph, $1.00. Group pic- 
tures estimated higher. Teressa Clark, 924 So. 
19th, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


SNAPSHOTS AND PHOTOS COLORED. Stamp- 
ed envelope for information. Gertrude Morse, 
8349 Torrey Rd., Grand Blanc, Mich. 


LET US REPRODUCE PHOTO STAMPS for 
you and yours. Real photostamps in stamp form. 
Send us any size photograph or negative. Each 
photo stamp is a professional, glossy photograph 
perforated and gummed. Personalize your sta- 
tionery, your Invitations, Announcements, Greet- 
ing Cards Graduation Albums. baa ae your girl 
or friends. Send us their picture our photo re- 
turned unharmed. 100 Black & White, $2.00: 1¢0 
Colortone, $2.50; 50 Black & White, $1.25; 50 
Colortone, $1.60. Or send for free stamp and 
circular. A post card +l do. Forrest ae inet 
3147 30th Street, Asto.ia, Long Island, 


PROFESSIONAL ENLARGEMENTS — your 
negatives, 5x7, three for $1.00; 8x10, two for 
ptt 00; 11x14, $1. 00 each. Minimum order $1.00. 

work rk guaranteed. Prompt service. Leslie’s 
Studio P Box 83, Modesto, Calif. 

















JOIN THE FRIENDLY COOKS CLUB. $1.00 
year. Evelyn Stewart, Mountain Lakes, New 
Jersey. 

MAKE PERFECT PIE CRUST every time. Never 
fail recipe, $1.00. Ida Hurckman, 7134 Har- 
vard Ave., Chicago 21, Il. 


PREMIUM LEMON and Butterscotch Pie Feriaet, 
original Ue meringue, $1.00. Dandee Shipps, 
2244 W illard St.. Long Beach 10, Cane 
MOTHER’S PRIDE Cook Book, i50 Recipes and 
2 Patchy Potholders, 50c. Alice’s Hobby Shop, 
461 13th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRIZE WINNING RECIPES: Cakes —E 
Butterless, Milkless; Carmel Nut Angel Food; 
Chocolate; Apple Sauce. Ginger Bread and Ean 
Snap Cookies that crack on top. 50c each. 
bee gar f addressed envelope. Mary Klopf, Eliza- 
th, s 

peeing wy PEANUT BARS—one taste and 
you beg for more. Recipe 50c. Mrs. Leslie Mc- 
Cormick, McDermott, Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY DESSERT and White Salad. 
New, different. Both recipes one dollar. Grace 
Orr. Shackelford, Mo. 

DELICIOUS SPONGE CAKE, Gingerbread and 
Panocha recipes for one dollar. Mrs. G. Wooding, 
412 Wall St., Meriden, Conn. 





























PLANTS AND BOTANICAL 
SPECIMENS 


“DESERT JEWEL” ng and collector’s list, 10c. 
aRm Ranch-H, Rt. 1, Holtville, Calif. 








PLAQUES 


UNPAINTED PLAQUES, Bookends. Ashtravs, 
Figures, Novelties, Illustrated list free, 33 on ae 
as .00. Oman, 642 P. Broadway, St. 

inn. 








BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED oie en Lae omg 
and ste.ues, lc up. Free list. peau 
Variety of samples, $1.00. Paint ane oy sell for for lange 
Mrs. Pearl § 652 Evang A 
R earl Spoor vergreen Ave., 
Brooklyn 7, N. Y. : 


profits to 


RUBBER STAMPS 


3 LINE STAMP, 40c. 500 Noteheads, $2.85, 
postpaid. 50 Metallic Personalized Book Matches, 
$2.25, postpaid. Iden Charles, Wauwatosa. Wis. 


SHELLCRAFT 


SEASHELL EARRING SET, boxed, material to 
make 12 more sets. with instruction book. ag 50. 
Mrs. Sedwick. Box 881. Bradenton Beach. Fi 


SEA SHELL BROOCH and Earring Sets ae 
tically Hand Made. $2.00; Brooch, *S1 25. Gift 
boxed. Postpaid. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Mrs. 
Albert Humphrey, West Branch, Mich. 


This Classification 


Continued on Page 6 

















SHELLCRAFT 
(Continued from Page 5) 


SHELLCRAFT—Beginner’s kit complete with il- 
lustrated instructions. Five complete sets. Five 
pair earrings, Five beautiful brooches to match. 
ail wr’ $2.75. Postpaid. ‘This offer good in 
U. S. limited time only. Write for free cata- 
logue. oe Shellcraft and Supplies, Box 4, 
Beechwood Station, Dept. D, Rochester 9, New 
York. In Canada write Dun-Dee Shellcraft In- 
dustries, Box 3, Station K, Dept. D,« Toronto, 
Canada. 


SHELLS IN OIL COLORS. _ Shellcraft Supplies 
Catalogue Free. Davis Shell Shop, 8529 Nebraska 
Ave., Tampa 4, Fla. 


NEW, DIFFERENT, Trim pottery Vases with 
Shell flowers. Clay, Shells, Sample Vase, and in- 
structions, $5.00. Shells and es for ey 
and Novelties. 3 ane a ifts, R. 1, New 
Smyrna Beach 3 


SHELLS FOR ALL: pe Lamps, $36.00 doz., 
$30.00 doz., $20.00 doz. Abalone Salts, Peppers, 
many more items. Key Chains, Holders, Shells. 
wholesale, retail. Send stamp for list. Donald 
Day, er ee in Shells, R. 1, Box 537, Atas- 
cadero, C 














SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES. Free Wholesale Cat- 
alogue. Florida Supply House, Bradenton, Fla. 


STAMPS 


FREE ORS ae illustrated—listing 
everything for the stamp collector. Harris & Co., 
304 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


115 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c; 1,000, $2.50; 
100 Different Precancels, 24c; 1,000, $3. 60. Prof. 
Harris, Belleview, Florida. 

SPECIAL OFFER—Russian Fighter-Plane Set—ten 
cents to approval applicants. Complement your 
collection with our clean, well-centered. lightlv 
cancelled stamps. Tex Stamp Mart, Box 29, 
Beaumont, Texas. 














PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


SEA SHELLS — pg at ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS—Jew ties, $1.00 each. Kits 
for beginners, 1.00 p30 and a 00, 0. Supplies 
for regular shellcrafters. Easy t profit- 
able homework. Werts Shellerafe (PH) 429 
56th Avenue, Oakland 3, Calif. 








FLORIDA 





SEA SHELLS, CRAFT SUPPLIES, INSTRUC. 
TIONS, for making more than 110 items of 
jew and aouaieied from sea shells, fish scales 
and plastics, without tools or experience. Beau- 
tifully age vigghe ed. Learn—earn within a week. 
$1. io, by op can House of Gifts, Box 
$550-D12, oral Gables, Fla. 








STUFFED ANIMALS 


CHILDREN’S CUTE Stuffed Easter Rabbits, 
$2.50. Mrs. John net: aaa 2438 Gatewood Street, 
Los Angeles 31, Calif. 


HANDMADE comic stuffed animals. Unusual 
oe for all the family, card party prizes, etc. 

scounts to gift shops. Send dime for illustrated 
leaflet and prices. artoons In Cloth, P. O. Box 
2176, Portland 14, Oregon. 











SHELLCRAFTERS: Success with shell jewelry is 
impossible unless you use g materials. _ Our 
colored shells are - aE colored, the colors 
last longer and not run in contact with ce- 
ment. or the best in shellcraft pagplies. send 
your order to us. Beginner’s shell 1.00. 
Catalog 5c. Burton, Dept. 5H, Box 27, faites 
A, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

MAKE SHELLCRAFT JEWELRY—Earn | extra 
money—Generous kit with instructions, $2.00. 
Large store assortment, $26.00 Postpaid. Pem 
Enterprises, 60-90 68th Avenue, Brooklyn 27, 
N. Y. 








SHELL BROOCH or Necklace and Earring Sets, 
Combs from $1.50. Violet Aker, Cuba, New 
Mexico. 

FOR SALE: Sea Shell Dolls, about 8 to 12 inches 
high, price $3.00. Lovely Shell Brooches, $1.50. 
Dorothy. Bieber, Bison, Kans. 








SHELLS, PLASTICS FINDINGS. Lowest Prices. 
Free Catalog. Frances Jones, Dept. H, Box 251, 
Sarasota, 


Fla. 
SEASHELLS, Plastics, Findings. Free catalog. 
“Secor’s” Bradenton Beach, H., Florida. 
pong at ef SUPPLIES CATALOG. Triton, 
Dept. B, Box_1149, | Sarasota, Fla. 
SHELL ‘JEWELRY SUPPLIES. Wholesale only. 
McFarland’s, Dept. C. Sarasota, Fla. 


SHELL od oh AND SUPPLIES—full line 
of col shells and findings—also novelties. Blue 
Ridge Shell Studios, 5300 Blue Ridge Blvd., 
Kansas City 3, Missouri. 

SEA SHELLS—from an oz. to a ton! Largest sup- 
ply —_— for Sea FREE! Our} com F Instructions, in 
the ig atest 12-page illustrated 
Bibles E Hae 

















TEXTILES 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL SUITS, dresses, skirts for 
yourself or to sell. Small stock luxurious im- 
ported woolens being offered at amazing whole- 
sale prices. Send for FREE samples and 

list ee Marquesa, 15 East 60th, New fork, 











TYPING 


TYPING OF ALL descriptions, 50c M. Poetry 
lc per line—Carbon. Marirovene Thompson, Route 
5, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING, Neat, Accurate, Fast. 
50c per 1,000 words. Maude B. Taber, R. D. 3, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY OLD MARBLES, prefer- 
Co Aa large glass with colored or animal centers. 
also sell or trade duplicates in my collec- 
tion. C. E. Long, Collector, 12 Randall Rd., 
Aurora, Iil 
WANTED: CONSIGNORS. Am interested in 
every type of Arts and Crafts for my Summer and 
Winter Craft Center. Mrs. Ruth E. Bailey, ‘“‘The 
Attic Den,” 7 Highland Street, Palmer, Mass. 


WHEELS FOR MODELS, TOYS 


























STEEL WHEELS FOR TOYS. Free list. Bargain 
box assorted ‘a 50. Judson’s, 4554 Eastway, 
Toledo 12, Ohio 


WOODWORKING 








of Gifts, Box 4550-SH, Coral 
THE MOST COMPLETE LINE of gq uality —_— 
and findin; at your disposal, including 
sequins, lucite plaques, a — 
for free information and_ cat new 4 
hour service. Superior Shell 
Second St. N., St. go teens Fla. 


MAKE YOUR OWN GIFTS for fun and profit. 
po pene line shellcraft supplies. Quick service. 

ackage Shell-Art Kit, Bi. 69 complete. Ilus- 
pool g Se orgs eo ge 5 10c. Shell Art Nov- 
PH, Cor. 5th and Moore, Phila- 


Studio, 110 





Dept. 
Tone 48 48, Pa. 
MAKE SHELL JEWELRY, Ash trays, dolls. etc., 
as hobby or sell to gift and dept. stores. Begin- 
ner’s shell kit with instructions only $1.00. Cata- 
log listing shells, ear screws, pinback, plastic 
cameos, rhinestones, plyw plaques, etc., sent 
for 5c. Burton. Dept. 5H, Box 27, Station A, 
or. —— Fla. 


IT WITH SEA SHELLS—Jewelry, novelties— 
Pee pf Petty P. Werts, 1429 56th Avenue, Oak- 
land 3, Calif. 
SHELL JEWELRY—Easy to make--Easy to sell— 
“Beginners Kit” con all materials and il 











pi 
earring bracelet, only $3.00 post- 
paid. Extre—New 48 pa illustrated wholesale 
pare. i of shells, shell supplies, novelties and 
see yp tgand with each kit or with an order of 
ert or more. Write for free wholesale listin ye 7 
-Dee Shellcraft Industries, Box 1183P, 
lando, Florida. 
BEAUTIFUL SHELL PINS for summer wear. 
Material. instructions for one designed pin, 40c. 
Camps, Youth Workers, a prices. Pins also 
made on consignment. dcraft Cottage, 2223 
Elizabeth, Des Moines, Ia, 





BALSA WOOD, Generous ply, $1.00. Price 
list free. . Kaysun’ Inc., Dept. PH, Manitowoc, Wis 
$46 I FROM ‘ UARE FOOT of Plywood: saw 
necessary. Excellent Home Business. Write, 

art, X8, Bridgewater, Mass. 


MONEY FROM WOOD SCRAPS. Woodcraft Pro- 
ject, Lovers Lane, Gainesville, Texas. 











WOOD WORKING TOOLS 


BAND SAW-—Bench type for home workshop— 
Ideal for hobbyist, cuts wood, metal, plastic, 
leather, etc. Special $14.95—Factory to you— 
Lowest priced band saw on market. Thousands 
in use. Free circular. Woodcraft Tools, Inc., 147 





SHELLCRAFT! MAKE BEAUTIFUL = SEA- 
SHELL JEWELRY—Earn money selling what 
you make. ‘No experience needed.” Large illus- 
trated catalog of supplies and instructions! 10c. 
o direct ‘from manufacturer) complete line of 
ells, discs, cameos. pin backs, etc. Pace’s, Box 
279-H, Bradenton, Fla. 


FREE—NEW 1948 SHELL CATALOGUE-28 Ex- 
citing pages of Shells, Findings, Shellcraft Sup- 
plies, Instructions comnnnney illustrated and with 
wholesale prices. co offer—Kit to make 4 pairs 
of Beautiful Ea ibs, Postpaid, $1.00. New Se- 
quin Kit para soy $1.00, Postpaid. Sun Shell Sup- 
ply, Box 2549H, Sarasota, Fla. 











GEORGIA 
START A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN. vO 





CHENILLE WORK IN YOUR HOME! Make | 


Chenille ‘bedspreads, rugs, robes, bath sets, dolls, 

aprons, curtains, etc. We sell machines, sheeting, 

yarns, patterns. All materials and eivplies. Any 

Fpenuty. Write: Sims Textile Co., ““The Chenille 
enter,” Dalton, Georgia. 








ILLINOIS 


QUILTING rt mgr By a be Glazed bleached 
cotton 81x96 1% Ibs., $1.04. Ouilted bleached o* 
ton 72x90 2 Ibs., $1. 44. White wool 72x90 1 

$2.24. 2 Ibs., $4.48. Gibb’s 23” quilting 
ae with stand, wet. 3% Ibs.. $1.49. Add post- 
age. Money oo guarantee. PETELLE’S, 1610 
South Third, ywood 6, Ill. 











MICHIGAN 


MAKE MONEY PAINTING and selling unfin- 
ished figurines and wall plaques. We have some- 
thing different. Lists and painting instructions 
free. Veterans Art Industries, 940 Michigan 
Theatre Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 











NEW JERSEY 


JESSIE, GRAYDON FISHER, DESIGNER OF 
UNEXPENSIVE HANDMADE ACCESSORIES, of- 
fers unusual sequin earrings to sell at 50c. $3.75 
a dozen, postpaid. Other items and prices on re- 
quest. Prompt shipment, careful attention to small 
sma. ne agress: ccessories, 102 Oak St., Ridge- 
wi > o Je 








NEW YORK 


NEW CRAFT FOR HOBBY! PLEASURE! PRO- 
FIT! Decorate brooches, earrings, vases, penne 
bottles, etc. with tiny sparkling jeweltone chips 
Complete instructions. Trial Kit, $1.00. 26- jece 
kit including $2.50 finished sample, $3.95 
. Esma Artcraft Company, Box 339-K, Times 
uare Station, New York 18, New York. 
































E. Lake, Minneapolis, Minn. 
’ ’ , 
ALER’S DIRECTORY, 


Listed under various hobbies and by 
state. Copy not to exceed 7 lines. 
Orders must be for 6 times or more 
(noncancellable). Six times $15; 12 
times $20. Listing subject to pub- 
lisher’s approval. 





CALIFORNIA 


FOR A $1.00 Bh or we will send a bundle of 

scrap fur to doll clothes, pi make fur 

novelties. Tercraft Studio, 203” W. First Street, 
nard, California. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


DEALERS—SELL SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES For 
Shell. Profits and Repeat Business.; Wholesale 

Art Kits, Tropi Seashells, Jewelry Find- 
ings, Plastics and Instruction Books. Prices on Re- 
quest. Shell-Art Novelty Co., Dept. W-PH,. Cor. 
5th and Moore Sts, Philadelphia 48, Pa. 








TEXAS 


MAKE GOOD MONEY IN YOUR BACK YARD, 

city lot, few acres, raising flowers, squabs, herbs, 

bees, fruits, oats, he arene ge be eets, nuts, 

chickens, novelties. Unlimited Ml rey AMAZING 
PROFIT POSSIBILITIES. Complete, 10-lesson in- 

struction course showing how, with personal help. 

.00. Adams Service, 1009 South Seventh, Waco, 
exas. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item iccieie for This Hobby World. 


This may be an original item or a newspaper clipping. 
the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column wil be returned. Send 


If possible, give the complete address of 
in as many items 


as you wish. Be sure to put your name and address on each contribution. If duplicate items are 
received, we shall be the sole judge of which one shall be used. ag — to This Hobby 


World, PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 24t 


and Burlington, Kansas City 16, 


If you wish to communicate with any of the hobbyists ith Bory ‘in this column, please 
write direct rather than through PROFITABLE HOBBIES. The addresses which we print are the 


most complete we have. 











Three years ago, Joline Lyons, left, of Twin Falls, Idaho, was drawing 
a picture of a sailor, when she suddenly decided she would like to try carving 


instead. In her own words, “ 


‘I picked up a bread knife and started.” That was 


the beginning of a carving hobby that has resulted in the production of re- 
ligious, naval, Western, animal, hunting and many other types of figurines, 
some of which are shown here in front of Miss Lyons, and her friend, Bee 
Morgan. Both are high school seniors. Miss Lyons has long since graduated 
from the “bread knife carving” category and today uses specially made carving 
tools and an electric carving outfit. She plans soon to obtain a jigsaw. She 
paints all of her miniatures in natural colors. 








AMES BLACKWELDER, Dubois, Penn- 
sylvania, is an expert in the art of 
whittling and carving at which he 
spends a great deal of his time. His 
latest feat in this craft is whittling an 
endless chain from a single board, 12 
feet long, 1714 inches wide, and K% 
inch thick. With no other tool than 
his pocketknife, he carved this board 
into an unbroken chain of 4,522 links 
—a ‘total length of 305 feet. Each of 
the links is 14% inches long and % 
inch wide. Blackwelder took a year in 

completing this task. 
H. E. Zimmerman. 


M®: H. J. COCKERILL, Norman, 
Oklahoma, uses her leisure time 
to compile family memories in neatly 
bound volumes to present to her chil- 





dren as historical records of their her- 
itage. Both she and her husband, now 
a retired Methodist minister, were born 
and spent part of their childhoods in 
England, but did not meet until fate 
brought them together at Blaire, Illinois. 
These and other biographical high- 
lights, illustrated by reproductions of 
photographs pertaining to the stories, 
together with poems and articles of 
sentiment, make up Mrs. Cockerill’s 
“Books of Remembrance,” as she calls 
them. Each book carries its own theme 
pertinent to the interests of the one 
to whom it is given. Not content just 
to compile books for her children alone, 
Mrs. Cockerill is extending her labor 
of love in making books of “Stories I 
Love to Tell” for her five little grand- 
children. Estella G. Brickel. 






Thrills... fun... Earn... 


COLORING PHOTOS 
AT HOME 









ied, cessary 
Fetes ae oe ee 
hen experienced, seek work for studios, stores & others. 


National Method Means Beautiful Work 
Learn the ‘‘National_ Method’’ of coloring photographs 
and miniatures A on It brings out beautiful effects. - 
see eld Const residence of Chicago. Tile ole 
straction a you in the late, modern method of coloring 
FREE Booklet 


If you 
haseioeen , and a —_— while —- 
you feel you have artistic ent 


th =o 

this fascinati = 

in @ com conn Rot La. t oppor 5 8 

Ber ve eres. aeetadians Goat Sent postage 
0! 

prepaid, without obligation. 


NATIONAL PHOTO COLORING SCHOOL 








Dept. 2064 
1315 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, itt. 
BERS RERRRHHRHRBBOSTa, 
. PHOTO eS SCHOOL 
T'S icnigan Ave., Dept. 2064 . Chicago 5, tt. 


send me, without obligation, youn FREE Bookiet, 
‘A Fascinating Hobby’’ and full particulars. 
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A NEW TWIST IN CRAFTS 


A CREATIVE HOBBY FOR ALL 
AGE GROUPS 


Bend your ideas into shape. Make original and 
entertaining gifts and ornaments. 


EACH KIT CONTAINS: 10 Cellophane 


wrapped bundles (10 stems in each, 
12” long), 10 brilliant assorted colors. 
Complete with Simple instructions, $1.00 
At All Handicraft Suppliers 


AMERICAN PIPE CLEANER co. 


. S, Norwood, Mass. 














name to — 
Box 1748 


LLECTORS/ SAVE THE NEW 
: ne NATIONS SYMBOLIC PRINTS 


SEW) FREE OW APPROVAL / 


+ Pe hy 


GET BEAUTIFUL “UNITED 
STATES SYMBOLIC PRINT” 


11/2. Price only $1. 





SO—send 
if pleased. Return postage paid. Rush 
HOBBY CRAFT .. J. MeGuire, Prop. 
Mattapan 26, Mass. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 




















AN ART FOR THE UNARTISTIC 


LINOLEUM BLOocK PRINTING FoR AMA- 
TEuRS, by Charlotte D. Bone (99 
pages; illustrated; Charles T. Bran- 
ford Co.; Boston, Massachusetts; 
$1.50). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


M*x OF us feel the artistic urge 
within us, but that’s where it 
stops—we just can’t seem to “get it 
out” or to express it in actuality. 

If you’re looking for an art or hand- 
craft in which you can be proficient 
with ease and very little expense, no 
matter how undeveloped your artistic 
talent might be, then here is an ideal 
hobby-craft for you. Linoleum block 
printing is very easy to learn—even for 
those who think themselves artistically 
inadept. And once acquired, linoleum 
block printing lends itself to an almost 
limitless number of craft projects. 

Author Charlotte D. Bone is head 
of the department of block printing of 
the Fellowcrafters Guild. Affiliated with 
Boston University, the Guild is recog- 
nized as being a leader in meeting the 
need for self-expression through creative 
handicrafts. In the rapid tempo of our 
modern, ever-changing times, children 
and adults as well are prone to lose 
that zest for living which comes from 
being individually creative. Neglecting 
this aptitude for originality, “the con- 
structive efforts of education have been 
frustrated and qualities of individual 
initiative and self-reliance have been 
alarmingly submerged,” states Dr. Henry 
H. Meyer, of Boston University, in his 
foreword to “Linoleum Block Printing.” 


“Linoleum Block Printing” has been 


written primarily for beginners in the 
craft. But many of the suggested designs 
and the chapters on textile painting, 
lettering, methods of printing, and 
printing in colors will present new ideas 
to the more advanced linoleum block 
printer as well as to the novice. “The 
principle of making prints with linol- 
eum blocks as of its parent art of print- 
ing from wood blocks,” writes the 
author, “consists of drawing a design 
on the block, cutting away all the parts 
of the surface which are not to be 
printed, leaving the design, and then 
transferring it by pressure to the paper 
or cloth which is to be printed.” 


HE FIRST chapter of the book pre- 

pares the reader for the practicality 
of the subject by giving an interesting 
historical sketch of block printing, 
which includes of necessity a short but 
basic “refresher” on the history of print- 
ing itself. It is generally conceded by 
those in the know that printing from 
wcoden blocks and clay tablets was 
discovered in China at least as early 
as the year 50 B. C. However, the 
practical development of the art prob- 
ably did not get under way until about 
the sixth century A. D. The Japanese 
who learned the craft from the Chinese 
really deserve credit for the develop- 
ment of block printing into a method 
of making designs and articles of beauty 
and use. In Europe the origin and de- 
velopment of woodcutting, which is 
closely related to that of block printing 
and engraving, no doubt began in the 
earliest years of inventive culture. How- 
ever, although many of the ancient 
craftsmen in all parts of the world 
possessed the knowledge and means of 


definite crafts and skills, development 
of them for definite uses often did not 
come until much later. 

The tools and materials necessary for 
this craft are simple and inexpensive. 
Linoleum block printing is an art easily 
acquired, inexpensively maintained, and 
as interesting as it is practical in its 
various uses. It can be adopted by any- 
one wishing a pleasurable pastime, and 


could become financially profitable if 


the hobbyist so desired. 


SUCCESSFUL HAND WEAVING 


Weavinc You Can Do, by Edith Lou- 
ise Allen (118 pages; illustrated; the 
Manual Arts Press; Peoria, Illinois; 
$2.50). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


T= IDEA of weaving must have 
come to the inventive mind of man 
almost as soon as he had the desire for 
something else besides the skins and 


furs of animals with which to clothe | 


himself, to sleep under in the cold of 
winter, and to decorate the raiment of 
his home and family beyond the limits 
of mere bare necessity. We know that 
the Indians became finished craftsmen 
in the art of weaving even before the 
coming of European culture to the 
Americas. And beautiful examples of 
woven masterpieces of all kinds have 
been found in the tombs and pyramids 
of ancient Egypt. 

Today, weaving still provides the 
basis of many of our-~staple fabrics. 
Despite huge, electrically-powered looms 
and machines, the basic construction of 
weaving equipment and the process of 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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HOBBY HOURS Are PROF/7TARLE HOURS 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN 
DOLLS 


for Pleasure and Profit 
Written and Illustrated by Grace E. Schauffler 


Home-made dolls have an irresistible 
appeal all their own——perhaps because 
so much love and effort is put into 
their making. Grace E. Schauffler, the 
author, has been making (and collect- 
ing) dolls for many years. Her dolls 
have given delight to young and old. 
In this new book, she tells you simply 
and exactly how to make your own dolls 
—(and also clothes, accessories and 
furniture). Here are directions for 
making——Beanbag Brownie; Pink Rab- © 
bit; Paper Dolls; Susie Sock; Quilted 
Queenie; Corn Husk Dolls and Ani- 
mals; Apple Grandma;  Doll-House 
Dolls; Princess Ann Elizabeth; Rose- 
Mary and Mary-Rose (two-dolls-in-one) ; 
and many more. Full size patterns are 
provided. Careful drawings show each 
step of the making as well as the fin- 
ished doll. The directions are so clear- 
ly given and the patterns so simple that 
children can follow them, yet from the 
same book, dolls can be made to sell 
successfully in shops. Little girls are thrilled and wide- 
eyed, big girls give them the honor spot on their dress- 
ing table and collectors add them to their collections. 
The author devotes a complete section to DOLL COL- 
LECTING, and includes photographs and descriptions 
of famous dolls, collections and museum rarities. Also 
ideas and instructions for the making of Doll Clothes. 
Miniature Furniture, Doll Houses, etc. Advice on Doll 
Display; information on Selling Dolls, etc. This is 
probably the most complete book on Doll-Making ever 


published. Price $2.50 








HANDS AT WORK 


By EMMY ZWEYBRUCK 
A book of simple decorative projects for schools, house- 
wives, students, occupational therapists, recreational 
groups, and amateur and professional artists and crafts- 
men. The author is an internationally known teacher, 
industrial designer, and lecturer. The book contains com- 
plete instructions for stenciling on fabrics and paper, 
block printing, net embroidery, cross stitch, jig saw 
work, silk screen; and designs for articles such as table 
linens, draperies, handkerchiefs, and garments. Cloth 
bound, size 81% x 10%% inches, beautifully illustrated 
in color. Forty-six pages, 64 biack and white illustra- 


tions and two color pages. Price $2.00 


USE of 
NATIVE CRAFT MATERIALS 


By MARGARET E. SHANKLIN 
Presents a wide variety of ideas for projects using ma- 
terial common everywhere. Wonderful drawings of a 
special ‘‘craft’’ appeal—especially in showing the weav- 
ing and braiding of rush, cornhusks, grasses, and straw, 
making such articles as hats, bags, baskets, dolls. An 
eighty-page section on pottery and also ideas for 
making small ornaments and trinkets from shells, seeds, 
etc. Jacketed in color, 2 7 
5/2 x 82 inches, 128 pages. $ By 


CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


By RUTH H. RANDALL 
The author presents a demonstration—-simplified to the 
nth degree—of how to model and make ceramics, both 
fired and non-fired. Photographs, drawings and diagrams 
show the step-by-step method. Suggestions are offered 
for making pottery, ash trays, animals, costume jewelry, 
etc.—hundreds of items the amateur can make at home 
with a few simple materials. 7/2 x 10 inches — 


Beautifully $3.75 


illustrated 














GIFTS YOU CAN MAKE YOURSELF 


For The 





By ISABELLE STEVENSON 
Gathered here is a treasure trove of ideas for making gay and useful gifts. See for 
yourself what enjoyment you can have, how much money you can save with the kind 
of gifts that will cause you to be remembered with gratitude. No special skills or 
materials are required. Make gorgeous Gifts For Her—-beaded evening bags, sequin 
butterflies, monogrammed half slips, crochet turbans, sandals, and others. For Him 
—ties, slippers, scarf and glove sets, felt tobacco pouch, etc. For the Children: 
Pullovers, dolls, entrancing toys, jodhpur sets, applique covers and many more. Gifts 
Home: bedspreads, embroidered doilies, bathroom sets, fringed chair and 
arm pieces, plaid lampshades, knitted and embroidered gifts for brides—and others 
so imaginative you never dreamed they could be made so easily. A host of patterns 
and illustrations which start you right and keep you working correctly every step 
of the way. Helpful brush-up courses in embroidery, knitting, etc. It’s fun to make 
your own gifts! 344 pages, over 300 illustrations. 


Only $2.98 





A DOLL SHOP OF YOUR OWN 


By EDITH F. ACKLEY 


Here’s a ‘‘career’’ book that will make history and 
happiness for many a woman who has been wondering 
what she can do to use her talents and help the family 
finances at the same time. 

How an attractive shop is made of a room in one’s own 
home, or a more professional shop can be easily decor- 
ated and equipped; what dolls to make and how to 
make them; a hundred charming ideas for window and 
shop display, wrapping, and how to attract customers. 
The author tells how a community shop may grow to 


include work of a group of women who have special 
gifts at doll furniture, doll repairing, or doll dress- 
making. Best of all, this book is based on Mrs. Ackley’s 
own practical experience, dating back to the days when 
she opened her first doll shop in the front room of her 
cottage in a summer town, and sold out her stock so 
quickly that in the middle of the season she had to 
close the shop to —_ = advance orders. 

71/2 x 1072 inches. More ° 

than 130 drawings. Price $2.50 





A PRIMER OF HOOKED RUG 
DESIGN 
By W. W. KENT 


Tells you how to hook a rug and gives 27 authentic 
and charming Hooked Rug Designs. The designs are 
varied so that you can surely find several to fit your 
need. Includes Early American, Primitive, Geometric, 
Floral, Canadian and unusual designs as well. An in- 
teresting booklet for the Hooked Rug Enthusiast! 


Only 69c 





THE SECOND STENCIL BOOK 
By EMMY ZWEYBRUCK 


The art of Stenciling had become almost a lost art, 
when it was revitalized in this country by Professor 
Emmy Zweybruck. Under her expert .guidance it has 
become a most fascinating technique, producing charm- 
ing results in posters, greeting cards, illustrations, place 
eards and similar projects. In her Second Stencil Book 
the artist gives you her special stenciling process in 
detail, illustrating the text profusely. Many of the 
plates are in full color. Size 82 x 41 inches, 24 
pages, 9 full color pages, and 28 black and white 


illustrations. Price $1.00 





PAINTING PATTERNS FOR HOME DECORATORS 


By Ruth Wyeth Spears 


This book clears up the mysteries of the fabulous price tags on the 
painted accessories you have admired in smart shops. Follow these directions 
and you yourself can transform attic cast offs, secondhand shop bargains, 
and family hand-me-downs into real decorative treasures for your home. Here 
are -actual-size tracing patterns for dozens of designs. Here are directions for 
altering old furniture and making new, for preparing surfaces, for mixing 60 
shades and tones of color from 5 tubes of paint, for achieving soft antique 
finishes or modern moisture and heat-resistant surfaces. With these easy-to- 
follow techniques you can make brush-stroke flowers and borders, or stencil 
quaint geometric designs, you can do lettering like an expert, and work on 
any material—tin, glass, metal, wood or fabric. Why not stop wishing and 
start working? With Ruth Wyeth Spears’ guidance you can decorate kitchen 
cupboard doors, do a matched set of nursery furniture, transform a golden 
oak bureau into a modern foyer piece, paint a handsome pair of pottery 
lamps, decorate mirrors, picture frames, highball glasses, magazine racks, a 
silk or muslin bedspread, a luncheon set or card table covers. With paint 
and a gold stencil you can even make your own “‘antiques.’? And you don’t 
an art school to learn how. Just read this book: 

ce 


have to go to 
Published September, 1947—Pri 





$3.50 





HOBBY BOOK MART, 120 Greenwich St., Dept. PH-3, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


DESIGN APPROACH 
TO CRAFTS 


By HARRIET E. KNAPP 


Here is a book you will enjoy. It teaches how to 
recognize what is good and why —— how to develop 
original designs —— creates an awareness of design 
in everyday life—increases an understanding of 
art, It shows the craftsman how to combine designs 
and technique. Full of illustrations, ideas, and in- 
spirations. Written in a fresh, clean cut style that 
makes it easy and enjoyable reading. 


Price $3.50 





LET’S MAKE OUR OWN 


By ELLA LANGENBERG BOLANDER 


An enlarged edition of the former ‘‘Make Your 
Own.’’ It incorporates popular projects such as 
greeting cards and wrapping paper, silk screening, 
spatter printing, hand blocking, fabrie painting, 
ete., and many new and interesting subjects such 
as glass bottle painting, carving with Carvocast, 
chip ca g, decoration of wood, and making Christ- 
mas ornaments. Simple and easy-to-read directions. 
Size 814” x 101%”, 64 pages, profusely illus- 
trated in color and black and white. 


Price $3.50 





Children will use and love this book to play by 
themselves—and parents in need of inspiration for 
rainy days will find it a goldmine of suggestions! 


FUN FOR A RAINY DAY 





Here are 1000 hours of fun for boys and girls—a 
treasure chest of play and things to do. Amusing, 
interesting ideas, plans and projects for those rainy 
days, wintry nights, convalescent periods, trips, or 
for the times when there is nothing else to do. A 
child with this book need never be bored. PART 
OF CONTENTS:—Fun with Paper; Pipe Cleaner 
Sculpture; Table Games;. Songs; Football Game; 
Maze Games; Shadow Pictures on Wall; Magic 
Made Easy; Games to Play Alone; Puppet Cl 

Puzzles and Riddles; Fun with a Pencil, ete. F 
children—ages 
5 to 12. Price $1.00 


? 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


This is the canary room in the basement of the home of Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Chesel- 
dine. Just above them are mating cages, while at the right is a flight cage containing 
young male birds. Hanging from the ceiling at the left are individual cages holding dlder 
birds, almost ready to be marketed as singers. 


CANARIES 
Stag a Soug of DOLLARS 


Increasing their canary 
family from one to 150, 
a Missouri couple turns 
a pleasant hobby into 

a pleasant business. 


HH YOU ever stopped and listened 
to the melodious, heartfelt song 
of a canary? The bird will sing for 
long periods of time with an enthusi- 
asm that is most impressive. If you 
multiply that scene about fifty or more 
times, you will have some idea of the 
song-filled home of the Cheseldine 
family in St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Cheseldine adopt- 


Frank Bartonek — 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BRAY’S STUDIO 


ed the hobby of canary raising and 
breeding two years ago. Since then their 
stock of fine, pedigreed and registered 
canaries has grown from one gift canary 
to their present stock of over 150 birds. 

Two years ago, Carol Cheseldine, 
teen-aged daughter of the Cheseldines, 
presented her mother with a male 
canary for her birthday. The bird im- 
mediately won the hearts'of the fam- 


ily. One afternoon, while listening to the 
singing of the canary, Mrs. Cheseldine 
remarked to her husband: “Wouldn't 
it be fun to raise canaries?” Mr. Chesel- 
dine agreed, and they obtained books 


dealing with canaries and their care. 


es NEXT step was to obtain a hen 
canary. They found a registered hen 
and took her home with visions of a 
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nest full of baby birds. Carefully they 
prepared a comfortable cage for the 
canary couple, and awaited results. 

The results came much sooner than 
they expected, for they hadn’t counted 
on the temperament of the hen canary. 
The tiny bird refused to have anything 
to do with the male canary and the 
singer was henpecked furiously before 
he was rescued by the puzzled Chesel- 
dines. A mew male canary was pur- 
chased and placed in the cage with the 
hen but she rejected his advances also, 
and finally, after a third bird was 
brought in, the temperamental biddy 
settled down with the third singer. Now 
the Cheseldines were in the canary 
breeding business, for they not only had 
the mated pair, but also two extra sing- 
ets on hand. Two other hen canaries 
proved less difficult to please, and they 
soon had three mated pairs of canaries 
as a result of their early efforts. 


“All that happened two years ago,” 
Mrs. Cheseldine recalls with a laugh, 
“but the story had a happy ending. 
The first hen must have changed her 
ideas, for recently she’s been content 
to live with the very same singer she 
turned down in the first place. 











REEDING AND training canaries is 

not only a fascinating and profit- 
able hobby, but it has the advantage 
of being well adapted to the average 
home. The Cheseldines recently sold a 
singer to a teen-aged boy, who was so 
fascinated with the bird that he re- 
turned after a few days and purchased 
a hen canary. His parents are enthusi- 
astically encouraging his choice of a Flight cages like the one they are examining are used by Mr. and Mrs. 
hobby. G. H. Cheseldine to house young members of their-canary family. When male 

Canaries are also a cure for loneli- birds reach the age of 3 months, they are removed, to prevent fighting. 


ness for many of the older persons 
whom circumstances have left alone. 
They are used in psychiatric wards 
where they made an excellent record 
during the war years. The singing of 
the canaries provided relaxation to the 
patient’s nerves and gave him some- 
thing to take his mind off his own 
problems. Canaries are also used to de- 
tect the presence of gas in mining areas. 

The Cheseldines’ canaries are all 
pedigreed and registered stock. 

“We believe it is a distinct advantage 
to get fine stock, for whether one buys 
a canary for a singer or for breeding 
purposes, quality of breeding and good 
health are most important,” Mr. Chesel- 
dine points out. “Although the initial 
cost of the pedigreed bird is a little 


Hunger overcomes natural timidity on the part of this young canary as it more, the finer Canary costs no ie 
stretches its beak toward the hand feeder held by Mrs, Cheseldine. to feed than does the nondescript bird. 
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OR THE amateur interested in rais- 

ing canaries as a potential hobby, it 
would probably be advisable to begin 
with one registered singer and hen, 
and then add other birds if desired. 

Unless a bird is registered, it is diffi- 
cult to judge its age, although usually 
when the bird is less than a year old, 
the legs and feet are smooth and of fine 
texture. As the bird grows older, the 
covering becomes coarser and scaly. 
Canaries live an average of 12 to 15 
years, although some birds reach 20 to 
30 years, or even more. 

The ideal temperature for a canary 
is 65 to 70 degrees. A canary cage 
hanging about 4 feet off the floor and 
out of any draft will make a good lo- 
cation for the bird. 

A well-lacquered brass cage is most 
desirable, and it should have a fender 
to prevent seed scattering. It is pre- 
ferred that the cage be supplied with 


a sliding drawer for easier cleaning, 
and it should be cleaned at least once 
a day. Clean the cage occasionally with 
soft, cold water without soap. 


f hee STAPLE food is rape and canary 
seeds. These seeds are to canaries 
what meat and potatoes are to human 
beings. Foods such as lettuce, sliced 
apples, grated raw carrots, cabbage, 
bananas, or oranges are also excellent 
diet supplements. Dandelion greens are 
a choice morsel during the dandelion 
season. Vitamins are given in small 
quantity and are usually mixed with 
the canary’s regular diet. A very little 
salt may also be added to the food to 
aid in keeping the bird’s system in 
good condition and to aid the color. 
The bird’s food is ground in the 
gizzard and for that reason, sharp grit 
or gravel is used, but most dealers can 
supply crushed quartz or granite, con- 
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sidered much more ideal for this put. 
pose. A piece of cuttle bone should be 
kept in every cage. 

It is preferable that the bird be “pur 
to bed” by throwing a cloth over the 
cage, or obtaining a cage cover. This 
prevents his being disturbed and is also 
a protection against drafts. 


Fre AIR and sunshine are import. 
ant to the bird’s health also. During 
the winter months avoid drafty loca- 
tions and place the cage occasionally in| 
a sunny part of the room. During the 
warm months the birds may be taken 
outdcors, but should not be exposed to 
the sun during the heat of the day. 
Pure fresh drinking water should be 
plentifully supplied. Cups that hang 
outside of the cage are ideal and 
should be washed out daily. 

Most canaries enjoy a daily bath, but 
as this is usually accompanied by en-. 





Veice Coach for Canaries 


Mrs. Henry Rhodes Brown plays accompaniments for some of her gifted 
pupils. Directly in front of her perches her favorite soloist, 8-year-old Frisco, 


who can reach high C with ease. 


RS. HENRY Rhodes Brown, who 

resides in the pleasant little com- 
munity of Takoma Park, Maryland, 
reminds one of a song .. . “Little old 
lady .. . I hold dear to me .. . ” She 
has the wistfulness of a Whistler’s 
Mother. And somehow she injects such 


hauntingly beautiful human qualities in 
the “friends” she teaches to sing. 

For Mrs. Brown’s unusual hobby is 
giving singing lessons to a group of 
tiny, feathered pupils now numbering 
fifty. And the magic of her culture is 
startlingly apparent when she sits at 


James L. Harte 


her piano and leads one of her favorite 
students into song, the clear, velvety | 
notes of the songster sliding effort- 
lessly from F above high C into the 
opening strains of a French street song 
such as “Tout va tres bien, Madame 
la Marquise . . .” 


M* BROWN started raising canaries 
as a hobby twelve years ago while 
living in France, where her husband was 
stationed in the United States diplo- 
matic service. As a bird fancier, her 
hobby was neither new nor different. 
But even then she began to wonder if 
her little pets could not be taught to 
follow a tune. The constant social de- 
mands on her time, however, prevented 
her from experimenting until she re- 
turned home in 1941—a return that 
was highlighted by the unwitting aid 
of her canaries in helping her bring 
back to America a valuable silver tea 

service to which she is attached. 
“When I left France, in June of 
1941, to cross into Spain prior to sail- 
ing for home from Lisbon,” recalls 
Mrs. Brown, “all silver, or all metal 
actually, was being confiscated at the 
border by the Germans. Unless a pet- 
son had a special permit, such things 
couldn’t be taken out of the country. 
I didn’t have a permit, so when we § 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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thusiastic splashing on the birds’ part, 
it is a good idea to move the cage 
where the water spray will do no harm. 

These suggestions will suffice for 
the person who intends to begin his 
hobby of canary breeding with just 


-one pair, but most pet shops carry 


booklets dealing with the care of 
canaries that will prove valuable. 

Probably the best known is the Hartz 
Mountain canary. It sings with an 
open beak. Its song is sharp, harsh and 
choppy. This bird is usually preferred 
by children and older persons inclined 
to deafness. 

The Roller canary is the more popu- 
lar among canary breeders. The Roller’s 
song is in the throat and his tours have 
soft rolling tones that are much more 
pleasant. The Roller is considered the 
operatic singer of the bird world. 


= CHESELDINES have all types of 
canaries in their flock, and two of 
the Roller canaries have been given 
special training to sing certain songs. 
One whistles “I Wonder Who's Kissing 
Her Now.” It knows only a few bars 
at present, but the tune is recognizable. 
The other bird is learning to whistle 
“Aloha.” Birds that are able to whistle 


certain songs will bring as high as $150 
to $200, but the training is difficult 
and often discouraging. 

A male canary is seldom a matured 
singer until he is about a year old, 
although he will attempt his first songs 
when about 6 weeks to two months old. 
Good singers will bring from $10 to 
$25, while proven breeders will sell 
for from $15 to $75. 

“We guarantee our birds to be as 
represented,” Mrs. Cheseldine points 
out. “If the bird is sold as a singer, we 
guarantee that it will be a fine, healthy 
singer. 

“We believe that our satisfied cus- 
tomers are our best advertising medium 
and that a reputation for excellent quai- 
ity birds, honesty and fair dealing will 
assure us of making canary breeding 
into a profitable hobby.” 

“Our hobby has shown a good profit 
in our second year,” Mr. Cheseldine 
adds, “but even more important than 
our financial profit is the valuable ex- 
perience we have gained in the short 
time that we have followed this hobby, 
and the many fine birds that are ready 
for market and the large supply of 
breeding stock from which we expect 





Mrs. Cheseldine places a registry tag on a 5-day-old canary. The round cheese cart 


to be tagged. At the upper right is a homemade incubator. 
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a greater profit when these birds are 
bred and their progeny is marketed.” 


M* CHESELDINE is employed as an 
electrician for the Burlington 
railroad and many of the breeding cages 
were made by him in his spare time. 
He and Mrs. Cheseldine share the daily 
chores connected with their hobby and 
both are enthusiastic about their chosen 
hobby and looking forward to increas- 
ing their operations. 

The cages are located in the base- 
ment of the Cheseldine home. A gas 
heater supplies even temperature, usually 
kept at around 65 degrees. The base- 
ment contains an impressive array of 
birds and cages. In one section are the 
breeding cages, each containing a hen 
and a cock. Each cage is marked with 
the breed of the bird and its registry 
number. 

- In a large flight cage are the young 
canaries of previous hatchings. There 
are about 30 to 40 birds in each of the 
four cages and the birds are kept there 
until they are about three months old 
when the males are separated to pre- 
vent them from fighting and pulling 
each other’s feathers. As the birds ma- 

(Continued on Page 60) 




































on at the left contains other birds 


An Oklahoman details 
successful methods of 
refinishing walnut antiques 
which he has evolved 
through intensive 

practical experience. 


How to 


HAVE read many articles which were 
I written with the intention of telling 
the amateur refinisher just how to re- 
finish and restore that rare old antique. 
And then I've reread those articles and 
tried to outline them so that I might 
follow those instructions as the writer 
intended. But when my analysis is fin- 
ished, my mind is full of quéstions 
about little details that aren’t covered 
in the article. 

Never have I seen an article which 
gives the various necessary steps, in 
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Se Rea genet me aREReR 


Charles Morrill applies varnish remover to a walnut chair which he is 
in the process of refinishing. A brisk rubbing with a rag will follow. 


Refinish Old Walnut 


Charles Morrill 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


detail, or which gives refinishing meth- 
ods in a cut-and-dried pattern. I want, 
therefore, to give the amateur refinisher 
a concise but fully explanatory pattern 
to follow, and tell him why the methods 
are best for certain purposes. 

I did not actually take up the hobby 
of refinishing furniture; rather, I should 
say the hobby enveloped me! Several 
years ago my wife and I moved from a 
furnished three-room apartment to an 
unfurnished five-room house. We were 
not smitten with the idea of spending 


the money necessary to buy all new 
furniture for the house, so we began 
assembling odds and ends of old furni- 
ture from secondhand stores and out- 
of-the-way places. We kept two stand- 
ards in mind: First, that the furniture 
had to have good lines (not giving too 
much thought to its condition). Second, 
that we would accept only solid walnut 
or mahogany. — 

With those two standards to guide 
us, we were soon thrown pell-mell into 
the activity of taking off many coats 
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of old varnish and paint and gloating 
about the results we were achieving. 
We became more and more enthusi- 
astic about refinishing and soon we had 
read everything in the local library 
and had scouted out all the nearby 
libraries for additional information 
about our hobby. We pored over articles 
by the hour and made notes and ana- 
lyzed until we had enough to fill a 
file cabinet. 


At this point we decided it would 
be best to “boil down” our processes 
into definite categories and methods. 
As we acquired new articles of furni- 
ture—a walnut bed, dresser, organ, 
chest, and numerous other items—we 
tried out the many ideas we had. Often 
we didn’t like the finish and would 
take it all off and begin anew. This 
article lists the processes we like best 
after hours of experimentation. 


gamers vet THE best buy we have 
made to date was an old-fashioned 
Edison phonograph—solid walnut — 
which we purchased for $3. Out of this 
phonograph came a record cabinet 
large enough for 150 records, a coffee 
table with a burl walnut top and spiral 
legs, a footstool, and several other 
smaller walnut items. 

Several of my friends asked me to 
refinish old pieces for them, and be- 
fore long it became necessary to refuse 
nine out of every ten requests, merely 
for the lack of time required after a 
normal business day at the office. One 
of my hardest decisions was how to 
charge for the work done. Since it is 
only a hobby (and I don’t want to be- 
come so burdened that a pleasurable 
hobby will turn out to be all work and 
no fun), I have kept my charges to a 
strict minimum—usually realizing about 
35 to 50 cents an hour. I have no doubt 
that I could charge three or four times 
that amount and still get sufficient 
business to make my hobby into a very 
profitable one. 

One of the amusing sidelights about 
my acquisitions came about when my 
sister purchased a farm home near 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. The family from 
whom the farm was purchased had 
moved into their two-story farm home 
at the turn of the century and had 
occupied it ever since. A week or so 
after the purchase, my sister told me 
that she certainly wished the former 
owners would move their old furniture 
out so she could use the space. We in- 
vestigated immediately and found that 
one of the items of furniture was an 
old Esty Organ with a huge, high top 
containing much “gingerbread” and 


three beautiful French-plate mirrors. 
The organ was of solid walnut and in 
perfect condition. We made the pur- 
chase for $10, removed the high top 
and refinished it with beeswax. It is 
now one of our most interesting items 
and is visual proof that beeswax makes 
an outstanding finish for old walnut. 
Also in this old farm home was an 
ivory-painted, five-drawer chest which 
had been brought to Oklahoma in a 
covered wagon at the opening of the 
Cherokee Strip in 1893. It was Missouri 
black walnut, was purchased immediate- 
ly and refinished with linseed oil. These 
two pieces are shown in the photo- 
graphs accompanying this article. 


| erees WHO is going to refinish 
old furniture should learn to know 
three outstanding woods at a glance— 
walnut, mahogany, and cherry. There are 
other wcods equally as beautiful, accord- 
ing to their use and purpose. Pine is 
becoming increasingly popular, and its 


/ 





This grandfather clock was refin- 
ished with linseed oil and then waxed. 
Charles Morrill’s twin girls, Anne, left, 
and Mary, seem to be looking for the 
— which surely ran up this very : 
clock. 
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usé will be increased many-fold when 
the public becomes acquainted with the 
fact that it will finish to a soft, mellow, 
brownish-tan tone befitting any setting. 

For the purpose of this article, how- 
ever, I am going to stick to the prob- 
lems of refinishing only one wood— 
walnut. And I’m not going to spend a 
lot of time. telling where items of solid 
walnut furniture can be found—reams 
have been written about the potential 
of second-hand stores, old country barns, 
and early-day farm houses. Needless to 
say, such places do exist—BUT—they 
are mighty hard to uncover. You have 
to be tactful, resourceful, and energetic. 
You have to look, imagine, and project 
pictures in your mind as to what some- 
thing could look like, #f. 

So, assuming you have the where- 
withal and the necessary item of wal- 


. nut, begging to be refinished, the first 


thing to do is to get your equipment 
together—and that equipment need not 
be expensive or elaborate. A garage, a 
back porch, or a well-ventilated kitchen, 
washroom, or basement is the first re- 
quirement, plus a supply of old news- 
papers for the floor (a spot of varnish 
remover works surprisingly fast on a 
flcor). Then assemble the following: 


1. Commercial varnish remover. The 
kind you buy is extremely import- 
ant. The more desirable removers 
will soften the old paint in only a 
few minutes, while others require 
as much as an hour. Buy a sufficient 
quantity! If you plan to do more 
than one item, buy a gallon. It will 
keep, and the larger quantity will 
prevent a tendency to “save.” I use 
a varnish remover called “Strypeeze.” 
It doesn’t run quickly off vertical 
surfaces, doesn’t evaporate, and acts 
amazingly fast on the paint or 
varnish. This is by far the best re- 
mover I have ever found. There are 
other good ones. 

2. Brushes. In the kitchenware depart- 
ment of the dime store you'll find 
some little vegetable brushes about 
1% inches wide and four inches 
long, costing 5 cents each. Buy two. 
These brushes are handy for spots 
requiring stiff rubbing to remove 
paint that has penetrated the grain, 
particularly on open-grained wood 
such as walnut. 

3. Old paint brush. This is for apply- 
ing the varnish remover. Any size 
will do, but I’ve found that a 2- 
inch width is about right. Clean it 
to start, but don’t worry thereafter. 
You won't use it again for paint 
or varnish, so when the day is done, 


The bottom of this Welch cupboard is an old walnut dresser, refinished. 
The top was built to fit, making a useful and interesting piece of furniture. 
Since the wood in the bottom portion was many years older than that used to 
make the top section, it was necessary to use a bit of walnut stain and blend 
the color of the two different-aged woods. After that, Charles Morrill varnished 
the entire piece three times, and followed with a final coat of satin varnish 


and paste wax. 


just lay it aside on a newspaper. 
It will get a bit dry, but softens in 
seconds if you ruffle the bristles with 
your hand. 

Small knife with a sharp point. This 
will be used for cleaning corners 
and filigree. 

Scraper. This may be two or three 
inches in width. Contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, you won't use this 
much. In fact, the less you use it to 
remove the old varnish, the less 
sanding you will have to do later. 
Plentiful supply of old rags. Who 
said use burlap? I’ve tried it and 
I’ve tried hard to use it, but it just 
isn’t what we've been led to believe. 
The material I like best with which 


to clean off old varnish is an old 
broadcloth shirt, an old bed sheet, 
or any other rags lying about the 
house. 

7. Wood alcohol. A pint should be 
sufficient. The six items listed 
above will remove the old finish in 
short order, but wood alcohol is 
necessary to neutralize the action 
of the remover and prepare the 
surface for further attention. If you 
forget to use it, you'll be sorry. 

8. Cotton gloves. 

That’s all the equipment you need. 
Now let’s get the varnish off that wal- 
nut chest before talking about a final 
finish. In other words, let’s not get the 
cart before the horse. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


—— ITEM No. 1 is to spread 
several layers of old newspapers on 
the floor and set your object to be 
refinished in the middle of them. Be 
sure the papers stick out at least a 
couple of feet on all sides—we don’t 
want to repaint the floor when we're 
finished. 

The hardest finish to remove is white 
or ivory paint. It gets into the grain 
and if you miss getting all of it out, 
it will show up like the proverbial sore 
thumb when you have finished your 
job. You’d be surprised just how many 
old walnut dressers are painted white, 
cream, or lavender. Remove the drawers 
first, and then with a dry cloth give 
the chest a good dusting inside and out. 
Next, remove all the bric-a-brac that 
will come off—fancy corners, drawer 
pulls, mirrors, marble tops, et cetera, 
and set them aside for attention later. 
Now pour varnish remover in a small 
can and you're ready for a start. If you 
have a friend with a baby, ask her to 
save you some strained or chopped food 
cans. They’re the handiest possible con- 
tainers, and hold an adequate amount 
of remover. 


— AT the top and work down 


with your remover, applying to 
only as much surface as you can clean 
rapidly. Follow the directions on the 
container for applying the remover and 
give it time to work. If the coating of 
paint or varnish is very heavy, you 
may very carefully use the scraper on 
flat surfaces to remove the outside 
layers. If the coating isn’t heavy, leave 
the scraper alone and wipe off the old 
paint or varnish, then apply the re- 
mover again. Do this several times—it 
won’t hurt the wood, and it’s better 
than using a scraper and gouging and 
scarring the surface of the wood. On 
larger pieces you can have several 
places at different stages of cleaning so 
you won't have to kill time while one 
area of remover is acting. If you use a 
liberal amount of remover and rags, 
a scraper won't be necessary and you 
will soon have the surface cleaned to 
its original bare wood. As soon as a 
cloth is full of old varnish and can no 
longer be handled easily, throw it away 
and get a clean one. 

Use the pointed knife to get into 
the corners of panels, or into carvings, 
but always have several layers of cloth 
over the point of your knife while 
you're using it. If you do this, and with 
reasonable caution, you won't run the 
risk of making new ‘scratches on the 
wood. Remember that the wood was 
sanded to a perfect satin finish by the 
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original cabinetmaker, so don’t plan on 
doing any final sanding except a mere 
polishing with very fine sandpaper or 
steel wool. Scratches will hardly be 
noticed- when the item is finished and 
this saving on “elbow-grease” is always 
welcome. 

White paint settles in the grain and 
is often difficult to remove. If your 
piece was painted, use your dime-store 
brushes and give the item a good dry 
scrubbing. After you wipe off a layer 
of remover, brush the surface briskly. 
This will clean the paint from the grain 
and from cracks in the wood. 

Always move with the grain! All 
sanding, polishing, rubbing and clean- 
ing must be done with the grain; never 
go across because if you do, for even 
as much as one stroke, you’re going to 
have to do a hundred strokes in the 
proper direction later to correct the 
condition. 


AnM™ YOU finish removing the 
varnish on the main piece, turn to 
the drawers and small items that you 
laid aside at the beginning and clean 
each one carefully. Take your time! 
Be patient. Don’t get discouraged. The 
first refinishing job will require more 
attention and many more hours of labor 
than will the second and succeeding 
attempts. 

Now, if you're satisfied that you 
have every trace of varnish and paint 
removed, dip a small cloth in wood alco- 
hol and wipe the entire surface of the 
wood—be sure and don’t miss any 
place, or your next step—that of actually 
preparing for the new finish—will be 
more difficult. 

Here, then, are the steps briefed. 
Follow them and the net result will be 
especially pleasing: 

1. Wipe off all dust, remove drawers 
and all bric-a-brac. 

2. Spread on a layer of remover, leave 
the required time and then wipe 
off. Repeat this operation four or 
five times, brushing if necessary. 

3. Clean corners, grooves, and “ginger- 
bread” thoroughly; wipe the remover 
off completely after the final 
cleaning. 

4. Wipe completely with alcohol to 

- meutralize the action of the chem- 

icals in the varnish remover. 


FTER REMOVING the finish from 
that item of old walnut furniture, 
we are now ready to prepare the wood 
for its final dress—a finish that should 
be good for another fifty years. 
We have mentioned with some em- 
phasis that the refinisher should at all 
times be extremely careful when re- 











This solid walnut organ originally contained a high top with three French- 
plate mirrors. The organ was refinished with beeswax in order not to change 
the naturally light-brown color of the wood. The wax hardens and forms a 
permanent protective finish which does not show fingerprints. Charles Morrill 
bought the organ for $10 from a farmer near Ponca City, Oklahoma. 


moving the old finish not to scar or 
scratch the wood. If you have exercised 
this care, then the next step won't be 
too difficult. If the wood was in fairly 
bad shape when you started, it may 
be necessary to use No. 00 sandpaper 
to smooth out scratches. This should 
be followed by a thorough rubbing 
with No. 000 sandpaper or fine steel 
wool. Don’t forget to finish those 
drawers and bric-a-brac that you re- 
moved at the beginning. At this point 
you may be able to put back all or at 
least some of that bric-a-brac. Use 
ycur own judgment and make the job 
easy on yourself. It’s a good idea to 
wind up your refinishing on each piece 
by giving it a final light rubbing with 
steel wool and then a good dusting with 
a dry cloth. 

Now there are several directions in 
which the refinisher might move to 
achieve his final finish. We shall cover 
the steps one at a time, and consider 


the merits of each, together with what 
may be expected as to color and wood 
conditions at the end of the job. I have 
used each method many times—each 
gives a lasting and extremely pleasing 
finish to walnut, and they aren't par- 
ticularly difficult to apply. 


IRST, LET’S consider the linseed oil 

method of finishing. Although very 
little equipment is needed, this method 
takes longer than the other methods 
discussed later because of the “drying 
in” process. Set your item of furniture 
on’ papers again and heat a portion of 
raw linseed oil until it is as hot as you 
can handle. It’s a good idea to mix this 
oil with turpentine for ease of appli- 
cation—proportions of one to one. As 
both linseed oil and turpentine are in- 
flammable, use extreme caution in heat- 
ing the mixture. It is best to set the 
mixture in a pan of water and then 
heat the water. 





With a brush, a cloth, or with your 
hands, rub this oil over the entire piece. 
You will note that this first coat of 
oil will dry in quickly, but the process 
must be repeated until the wood has 
absorbed its fill. After the first couple 
of applications have soaked in, it will 
be necessary to leave the wood for 
several hours-and sometimes days be- 
fore the oil will soak in completely. If 
the weather is dry, set your project in 
the yard and let the heat generated by 


the sun aid and speed the soaking-in 
process. 

After the wood has absorbed all it 
will take, wipe the article dry with a 
cloth. Now with a clean cloth rub the 
finish hard—remember, follow the di- 
rection of the grain. You will notice 
that with a little rubbing the finish 
will develop a. soft brown luster and 
you will be pleased with the result. 
After this rubbing, let the wood set 
for several more days and then, after 


This walnut chest was originally painted with several coats of ivory enamel. 
Commercial paint remover quickly softened the paint and it was wiped off 
carefully with old rags. After cleaning off the paint, it was necessary to brush 
the wood briskly with a firm-bristled brush in order to remove every trace of 
ivory paint which had penetrated the grain. The chest was then thoroughly 

with linseed oil and later waxed, following the method described in the 
accompanying article. The clock is also walnut, but because the wood was fairly 
dark in its natural state, it was refinished with beeswax in order not to darken 
' the wood too much, It is now almost the identical color of the chest. Morrill 
purchased this chest from the same farmer who sold him the organ. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


another vigorous rubbing, give it a 
good heavy coat of paste wax. Regular 
waxing thereafter will preserve the soft 
luster which is admired so much in 
antique furniture. 

This linseed oil finish is particularly 
suited to very old walnut pieces. Water 
will not mar the finish because of the 
heavy and deep saturation of the oil 
in the wood. Scratches made later will 
not show because the oil has pene- 
trated and colored the wood below the 
surface. However, some objection must 
be noted to this treatment of walnut 
in that it will turn the wood a very 
dark brown. If you like a finish that 
will remain a natural walnut color 
(medium-light brown), you should 
choose one of the following methods. 


EXT LET us consider the satin 

varnished finish for furniture. Al- 
though the satin varnish method will 
produce a truly beautiful finish, it can- 
not be recommended for the true an- 
tique. However, it does produce a hard, 
water-proof surface, brings out the 
grain of the wood, and is quite often 
the preferable method for many items 
of walnut. If you decide on the satin 
varnish finish, you won't be disap- 
pointed with the result; and the time 
consumed will be short as compared 
with the linseed oil process covered in 
the foregoing. 

After the wood has been thoroughly 
cleaned and wiped with alcohol, it will 
be necessary to fill the grain with a 
prepared wood-filler. This commercial 
filler may be purchased at any paint 
store, and can be obtained either in 
walnut color or in neutral, and then 
colored to the proper shade. This filler 
is intended to fill the porous grain of 
walnut—it enhances the grain, making 
it more distinct, and improves the 
general appearance of the wood. Fol- 
low the complete directions on the con- 
tainer. This filling process is very 
simple and takes but a short time. 


After completing the filling and 
letting it dry, wipe the surface thorough- 
ly with a clean cloth and you are ready 
for a first coat of gloss varnish. This 
first coat of varnish is easily applied, 
but you will think you have completely 
ruined your fine item of old furniture 
as you stand back and survey your 
shiny, dime-store-looking “prize.” Do 
not despair, however, as miracles will 
be worked at the last. 

Sandpaper the varnish lightly when 
thoroughly dry and apply another or 
perhaps several more coats. of gloss 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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The duck feathers which 
some hunters’ wives throw 
away, an Arkansas woman 
uses in making quilted 
satin comforts that are 






Designed for Sweelern Dreams 


RS. HARRY CLIFFORD is fortunate 

in living at Humphrey, Arkansas, 
which is located in the rice growing 
section of the state. For it is in this 
area that hunters from all over the 
United States gather for the duck sea- 
son. Mrs. Clifford’s hobby is making 
down-filled comforts from wild duck 
feathers. And what could be nicer for 
a wandering Nimrod to take home to 
his wife than a lovely, satin, down-filled 
comfort? 

Mr. Clifford is quite a hunter him- 
self, and his wife began her hobby by 
using the feathers from the ducks which 
her husband brought home. Sometimes 
she uses tame duck and chicken feathers 
to supplement those of the wild birds 
when enough of the latter are not 
available. 


The satin Mrs. Clifford uses in mak- 
ing these comforts she buys specially 
treated so that the feathers will not slip 
nor pull through. Sometimes, on special 
order, she makes the sides of the com- 
forts of contrasting colors.. 


For one comfort the following ma- 
terials are needed: Ten yards of satin. 
Silk thread to match satin. Quilting 
cotton. Straight pins. Stamped quilting 
design. Three to 6 Ibs. dried feathers. 
(More feathers if heavier comfort is 
desired.) Two old, clean sheets, or in- 
expensive domestic material the size of 
2 sheets. Sewing machine. Vacuum 
cleaner. 


Valeria Hardy 


TAMP THE design on the sheet. Next 
cut the satin into 24-yard lengths. 
From one of these pieces cut a strip 9 
inches wide, the length of the material. 
Cut the large piece which is left, in half, 
lengthwise. Sew these halves on either 
side of one of the three remaining 214- 
yard lengths so that the finished piece 
looks like this diagram: 














LEAVE ONE END 
OPEN FOR FEATHERS 
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Lay out this cover with the top side 
down and cover the inside with a thin 
layer of quilting cotton. Over this, place 
the stamped sheet with the design side 
up. (Pin to hold in place.) Using the 
sewing machine, quilt the design from 
the bottom side. 


Repeat the whole procedure for the 
other side of the comfort. When the 
quilting has been completed, sew the 
top and bottom together, leaving one 
end open. By sewing, make “lanes” on 
the comfort as in the following design: 


You’ve probably been wondering all 
this time what the vacuum cleaner is 
for, or whether it might have been a 
misprint. Now you are ready to use it. 
Remove the bag from the cleaner, and 
hold the open end of the center “lane” 
of the comfort firmly over the opening 
which the bag ordinarily covers. Set 
the suction part of the cleaner over a 
small pile of feathers and they will be 
blown into the comfort. Pause now and 
then to pat the feathers into all the 
corners that might not be completely 
filled. When the “lane” is filled, sew 
up the open end, and proceed in like 
manner with the other lanes. 

Mrs. Clifford uses the 9-inch strips 
that are left over to make pillow to 
baby comforts, lingerie cases, covers for - 
coat and dress hangers, and other novel- 
ties which can often be sold in sets 
with the comforts. 

Mrs. Clifford can easily make a com- 
fort in a day or two, depending on 
other demands upon her time the 
elaborateness of the quilting design. She 
sells many of her comforts for as much 
as $75—not bad for a couple of days’ 
work, do you think? 
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A Lesson in 


Robert L. Hering 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


Noble de Roin pours liquid clay into a mold. Notice the two molds at the 
left with the cast pieces on them. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Interviewed, a university 
ceramics instructor, who 
began as a hobbyist, outlines 


the fundamentals of 
the potter’s art. 


2 CERAMICS hobby of Noble N. 
de Roin has frequently come to his 
rescue. In high school his pottery sales 
to friends and gift shop managers fur- 
nished the extra pocket money every 
school boy needs. When he was dis- 
charged from the Air Corps and wait- 
ing to return to a university, his 
knowledge of ceramics led to a job with 
a commercial pottery. And now, while 
studying for a degree in advertising, a 
position as an assistant instructor in 
ceramics is helping him support his 
wife and child. 

“My interest in pottery began when 
I was about 12 years old,” de Roin re- 
calls. “Mother sent mé to summer 
modeling classes—probably to keep me 
out of mischief. At that time I didn’t 
think much about pottery, though I 
certainly knew I enjoyed the feel of 
mcdeling and working with clay.” 


bigeye DE ROIN entered Shortridge 
High School in Indianapolis, In- 
diana, he chose pottery as an elective. 
His teacher was Mrs. Janet Payne 
Bowles, an artist who once had been 
commissioned to make a complete gold 
dinner service for the late financier, 
J. P. Morgan. 

Pcttery, Mrs. Bowles, and de Roin 
were great friends, and for the next 
three years he worked as her assistant. 
He learned, under her influence, the 
fundamentals of pottery making and 
ceramic design. 

After graduation he worked as as- 
sistant to Bernard Frazier, a sculptor 
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and ceramic artist who was then in- 
structor in art at the University of 
Kansas. Mr. Frazier now is art director 
of the Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

“From Mr. Frazier I learned some 
excellent techniques in mold-making 
and the ceramic processes that apply 
to large sculpture,” de Roin says. 

His hobby and studies at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri were interrupted 
by the war. After his discharge from 
the Air Corps, he had to wait a few 
months before returning to school, so 
his first thought was to work for a 
commercial pottery. At that time he 
was in California and wanted to com- 
pare the production methods cf com- 
mercial potters with those of the 
studio-potter. 


we HE arrived at the pottery 
to ask for employment, he ob- 


served a row of kilns where ware was 
being fired. Looking through the peep 
hole of one of the kilns, he noticed 
that the cone, which indicates tempera- 
ture, had just tipped to its base. With- 
out thinking, he reached over to turn 
off the kiln. The manager appeared at 
that moment. 

“What are you doing?” he demanded. 

“I'm turning off the kiln—it’s just 
completed firing,” de Roin said. 

He got the job. 

While working for the pottery, 
de Roin came to realize the wide com- 
mercial possibilities that a single worker 
has if he knows his markets. Here he 
furthered his knowledge of casting— 
so essential for any ceramic production 
work. In the fall of 1946 he returned 
to the University of Missouri at Co- 
lumbia to complete his schooling. 

“I'd prefer keeping my ceramic in- 
terest as a hobby rather than working 
in a commercial pottery where jobs 
are so specialized,” de Roin says. “As 
a hobby it affords a means of artistic 
expression that is too often lost in the 
larger commercial establishment.” 

He enjoys completing custom-made 
pieces that satisfy the wants of indi- 
vidual customers. He believes that the 
studio-potter can make an excellent 
part-time or full-time income from his 
hobby. Above all, the potter has a 
means of artistic expression that gives 
him satisfaction in his work. 


be HIS years as assistant to Mrs. 
‘Bowles, de Roin began making 
custom-made pieces and selling them 
to friends and neighbors. He did not 








The potter prepares to pour plaster over a bowl to form a mold from 
which duplicate pieces will be made. The bowl rests on a plaster bat. 


cast additional pieces and found that 
persons liked the idea of having the 
ware made especially for them. 

After you've made a few pottery 
pieces of which you are particularly 
proud, de Roin suggests that you go 
to a local gift shop. Ask the manager 
to sell your pieces on a commission 
basis. That will at least give you a 
start, and a few sales will boost your 
confidence immensely. 

Most shops will sell the pieces for 
about twice the amount they pay you. 
This may appear unfair at first. How- 
ever, a higher margin of profit is more 
necessary in gifts than in groceries, for 
instance, since the turnover of gift 
items is not as rapid. The manager will 
be reluctant to use space for your ware 
unless it will net him as much profit 
as his regular lines. 

Later, when you become more pro- 
ficient and make pieces by the casting 
method, you may want to sell through 


a jobber or through a manufacturer's. 





representative. A representative will be 
best because when selling to a jobber 
you will not know where the pottery 
goes, nor will there be any way of con- 
trolling prices. A manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative will exhibit for you at art 
and gift shows, and orders will be sent 
to you for direct mailing. The names 
of manufacturer's representatives are 
listed in most city telephone directories. 

If you have the time to distribute 
your wares personally, you can be your 
own salesman. But, for the hobbyist, 
one or two gift shops, your neighbors, 
and your friends will give sufficient 
outlets for your wares. 

Selling prices will depend upon the 
comparative prices of ceramic art in 
your locality, the quality of your work, 
and the demand. De* Roin tours local 
shops to determine current gift shop 
rates. By comparing his ware with that 
offered by the local shops he is able 
to set prices that insure the sale of 
his pieces. 


OW, YOU ask, “How do I get 

started?” A minimum of supplies 

should be purchased at first. Here is 

the list de Roin suggests for a beginner: 

2 Crocks, 10 gallons each, for stor- 
ing clay. 

100 Ibs. Low fire moist clay. 

2 Water pans or bowls from your 
kitchen. 

1 Kitchen paring knife or palette 
knife. 

3 Wooden modeling tools. 

2 Sponges. 

1 40 mesh sieve. 

1 100 mesh sieve. 

1 Small camel’s hair brush for glazing. 
Selection of glazes. 

100 Ibs. Molding plaster. (Specify cast- 
ing plaster and not the fibrous 
variety. ) 

3 Pans for plaster. 
Strip of linoleum. 
Liquid soap for molds. 
1 Modeling wheel. 
1 Kiln (if firing is not done by a 
commercial pottery). 
Cones and kiln furniture. 


These items may be purchased from 
any ceramic supply company or through 
your local art supply store. You'll have 
several of the items on hand already. 
The total cost, less the kiln, will be 
about $25. If a small kiln is. purchased, 
the total cost will be about $65. 

The kiln is the only item that is 
relatively expensive. If you live near 
a commercial pottery, you'll save the 
price of a kiln by having the company 
fire your ware for you. The cost will 
usually be reasonable. In this way you'll 
save time and have an opportunity to 
gain experience before investing in ex- 
pensive equipment. Later you'll know 
just what size and kind of kiln your 
needs will require. 


A FIRST buy prepared glazes and 
clay mixtures. Later you may wish 
to prepare your own. You will seldom 
find raw clay of ideal consistency. Pre- 
pared clays have other’ substances added 
to give them proper consistency, ideal 
porosity, and to insure correct hard- 
ness in firing. The clay must be of 
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plastic consistency for rolling coils. 

For your first try de Roin suggests 
that you make a cylindrical tumbler 
by a combination of the hand-coil and 
throwing methods. 

Break off a ball of clay about the 
size necessary for your finished piece. 
The clay must be wedged before using. 
To do this, cut the clay in two pieces 
on a taut, metal wire. Slap the pieces 
onto a flat surface, one on top of the 
other. Repeat the cutting and slapping 
process several times to remove air 
bubbles and to give a tighter con- 
sistency. 

Now, when the clay has been wedged, 
press a piece flat on the surface of 
the mcdeling wheel. Cover the rest 
of the clay with a damp cloth so it 
will not dry out. The base of the 
tumbler should be of the same thick- 
ness as you plan to have the sides. 

Hold a sharp pointed tool—old 
dental tools are excellent—in a vertical 
position, and, while turning the wheel, 
inscribe a circle in the clay. This will 
center the tumbler on the wheel and 
give an accurate circle on which to 
build the walls. 


With another piece of clay, roll out 


Excess liquid clay is being poured 
out of the mold after a clay coating 
of the proper thickness has set. 


a coil slightly larger in diameter than 
the thickness you desire for the wall. 
Roll only one coil at a time to prevent 
the clay from drying out. Roll it quickly 
and lightly. Do not use too much 
water to smooth out the coils as this 
softens the walls. Cut the coil so the 
length is equal to the circumference 
of the piece. 


pe EACH coil in place immediately 
after rolling. With your fingers and 
wooden tools, incorporate the coil with 
the base until the two are thoroughly 
united. This must be done with care, 
or air bubbles will form and cause the 
piece to explode during firing. To 
help each coil stick to the one below 
it, roughen the joining surfaces. 

After each coil is incorporated, the 
top should be leveled by turning the 
wheel and cutting away the edge with 
a sharp tool. 

If an outward or inward shaped wall 
is wanted, hold the sharp tool at the 
desired angle and turn the wheel so 
the top. edge of the wall is cut on'an 
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Using a camel’s hair brush, Noble de Roin applies glaze with quick, light 


strokes. 


in or out slant. Angle each coil until 
you obtain the desired outward or in- 


ward shape. 

After the piece has been formed, 
sponge it lightly and allow it to dry 
slowly and evenly. Put a coffee can 
over the piece for the first day, and 
after that set the piece aside to com- 
plete the drying. Two to five days are 
required—depending on, the thickness 
of the walls. If the piece dries too 
quickly, it will warp and crack. The 
ware is ready to fire when it has dried 
sufficiently. 

If it is necessary to set the piece 
aside before completion, keep a damp 
cloth and a can over it so the clay 
will be the same consistency as the 
coils that you add later. 


Noble de Roin removes ware from 
a kiln after firing has been completed. 
Notice the two bent cones on top of a 
piece of kiln furniture. 
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ILN TEMPERATURES are checked 

with pyrometric cones. These clay 
pyramids melt at predetermined tem- 
peratures. The cones are numbered. For 
example, cone 04 will bend at 1940 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

The company from which you pur- 
chase your clay will give you correct 
firing information. Try to obtain a 
clay that will fire with cones 05 or 04, 
for a start. 

Two or three consecutively numbered 
cones shculd be placed in the kiln next 
to the pottery so they can be seen 
through the peep hole. The pyramids 
should be imbedded in small pieces of 
clay and set at an angle. 

Firing time depends on the kiln 
used. When the cone of the desired 
temperature has tipped to its base,. the 
kiln should be turned off. The door. 
must nct be opened immediately. Leave 
a large kiln closed for approximately 
sixteen hours—or at least until the kiln 
has cooled enough to permit you to 
handle the pieces without gloves. 


Ge MAY be applied before the 
first firing, but, for your first 
pieces, fire as described above and dp- 
ply a commercial glaze that can be 
refired at the same temperature. 

Mix glaze with water to the con- 
sistency of cream and screen it through 
a 100 mesh sieve. Add liquid gum 
arabic until the mixture reaches the 
consistency of melted marshmallow. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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A housewife’s desire to 

add flavor to meals leads her 
into the fascinating 
business of collecting, 
raising and selling 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Ingredients of Fine Cookery 


AN URGE to revive somé old family 
recipes started Mrs. Rex Ottinger 
of Parsons, Kansas, on a “cook’s tour” 
by mail. It has taken her half around 
the world without requiring her to leave 
her own home kitchen, and has yielded 
interest, education, much pleasure and 
cash returns, 


“The funny part,” she says, “is that 


David Alonzo 


my only intention at first was to pro- 
vide a little surprise in something new 
and different for the family table, and 
I wound up head-over-heels in a hobby.” 

Oddly enough, her beginning was 
failure, failure to find a source of supply 
in this country for the things required 
to prepare the masterpieces of grand- 
mother’s day. Most all really old-time 


From the herb garden in the yard of her home, Mrs. Rex Ottinger picks 
sage and savory to be used not only in her own cooking, but to fill orders from 


her customers throughout the country. 


dishes are flavored with herbs and 
spices, and Mrs. Ottinger points out 
that fifteen years ago, most people, like 
herself, associated these seasonings with 
medicine and Indian doctors. 

Her first supply came from London, 
England, after several weeks of patient 
waiting. These consisted of fifteen 
varieties of herbs and spices in the 
dried form. 

She admits being a little timid at 
first, using the family and visitors in 
the home as sort of guinea pigs for 
her initial experiments, but calls for 
second-helpings and audible comment 
at meal time gave her courage and 
she was soon using the herbs and spices 
daily in her own recipes. 


Woe SOON got around, and neigh- 
bors and friends appeared and 
wanted to buy a share of those strange 
seasonings she was using. These re- 
quests launched her into a packaging 
venture that yielded well over one 
hundred dollars in a year’s time. Orders 
came in from thirty-four different states. 

“Looking backward now,” Mrs. Ot- 
tinger explains, “I could have parted 
company with the hobby idea at that 
point and built a full-time profitable 
business, but I would have missed other 
phases, perhaps, which I value more 
than money.” 


Unaware in the beginning of the 
great number of orders that were to 
come in, she avoided the expense of 
printing labels and purchasing elaborate 
containers by using cellophane bags 
and typing the name of the herb on 
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paper tape. Bags of the four-ounce 
size were obtained through her grocer 
and an introductory package of light 
assorted herbs was made standard. With 
the knowledge that the flavor in all 
herbs is contained in volatile oils which 
evaporate quickly when exposed to the 
atmosphere, all orders were packaged 
as received. 

A post card is mailed to each cus- 
tomer in advance of each shipment, 
suggesting the herbs be placed in sealed 
containers when received. To make this 
easier for the recipient, each package 
is weighed and folded by hand, and 
the label is left loose in the folds to 
allow its use when the herbs are trans- 
ferred to other containers by the house- 
wife. 


|S rpmnaper ss THE good business prac- 
tice of assisting the customer in en- 
joying her purchase to the utmost, Mrs. 
Ottinger encloses with each order sug- 
gestions for the use of the different 
herbs. For example: “Basil is a natural 
seasoning for tomato cookery; use it in 
tomato soup, tomato sauce, in spaghetti 
and macaroni dishes, about one teaspoon 
to each quart of liquid. Use dill seed 
in apple pie, apple sauce, in slaw, potato 
salad and stewing chicken.” 

Also, a simple recipe is a part of 
each package, as: “Enjoy your break- 
fast eggs Aux Fines Herbs. Mix equal 
parts, enough for one tablespoon, of 
chervil, tarragon, thyme, chive and sweet 
marjoram. Add this mixture in the pan 
when frying eggs for six people, or 
beat into the eggs and milk for your 
favorite omelette.” These methods have 
proved beneficial in acquainting the 
customer with the uses of a new product 
and have brought increased business 
to Mrs. Ottinger. Recently, now that 
volume permits, she includes in each 
order a small printed booklet of twenty- 
five tested recipes and a few pages de- 
voted to the lore and history of herbs. 


M*: OTTINGER began growing herbs 
in her own garden in 1937. She 
points out that they are not difficult 
to grow, for in any soil which is friend- 
ly to vegetables and flowers, herbs will 
thrive too, and require even less at- 
tention, other than being kept free of 
weeds, All varieties love the sun, mini- 
mum moisture, and in her experience 
no insect control is needed. 

Mrs. Ottinger lists several species as 
the most important culinary leaf herbs 
(those of which only the foliage is har- 
vested) in common use today. Thyme, 
tatragon, lemon balm, chive, rue, lovage, 
mint, sage, rosemary and lavender are 


perennial, and once established will live 
thru the winter, with light mulching, 
in many latitudes. Chervil, sweet basil, 
marjoram and summer savory are an- 
nual, and burnet and parsley are bi- 
ennial varieties. 

Of the seed herbs (those of which 
only the seeds are harvested) coriander, 
fennel, caraway and anise are easy to 
grow; sesame, poppy and comino are 
too sensitive to climate to assure a crop 
in every season. 

Mrs. Ottinger advises the beginner 
at growing herbs to secure plants and 
avoid disappointment and wasted time 
in trying to germinate fine seeds. Three 
plants each of a few varieties will be 
enough for even a large family, and 





Meat Loa, With Herts 


1 Ib. ground lean beef, 1 egg slightly 
beaten, 114 teaspoons salt, 14 teaspoon 
pepper, 1 cup canned corn (not whole 
grain), 1 green pepper diced, 1 large 
onion minced, 3 tablespoons drippings, 
4 teaspoon each of basil, marjoram, 
summer savory, thyme and parsley, 1 cup 
of coarse bread crumbs, 1 can vegetable 
soup or equal amount of stock and 
cooked vegetables. 

Method: 

Fry the onion and green pepper in 
part of the drippings until tender, but 
not brown, and mix them with all other 
ingredients except the soup. Form into 
a loaf, place in a baking dish in which 
the remaining drippings have been melted 
and add one cup of hot water. Bake in 
a moderate oven (about 350 degrees) 
one-half hour. Pour the vegetable soup 
into a sauce pan and add an equal amount 
of water. Bring to a boil and baste the 
loaf frequently by. the continual addi- 
tion of the soup until the end of cooking 
(about 40 minutes). By the time the 
loaf is done, a delicious rich gravy will 
have formed in the baking dish. Serve 


in the same dish. Mes, Rex OWinger 











the project can be increased from year 
to year in pace with enthusiasm and 
interest. A plot of land 10 by 20 feet 
is ample room for the family herb 
garden, or these friendly plants can 
occupy the vacant spaces and corners 
among the flowers and vegetables. 
Grown in this way, they lose none of 
their kitchen value and will furnish 
additional beauty to the surroundings 
with their distinctive color and fra- 
grance. 


Hh TIME for the leaf herbs is 
just previous to the flowering 
stage. At this point the oil content in 
the foliage is greatest. Gathering the 
herbs is best done by hand. Care should 


be used in removing bruised or. de-. 
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fective leaves. They are then thoroughly 
washed and drained. Mrs. Ottinger 
warns that all drying must be done 
away from the sunlight in order to re- 
tain the color, and suggests a good 
method for small amounts is to spread 
them on paper in the attic or other 
darkened room where there is free air 
circulation and no dust. 


For her use, Mrs. Ottinger has a 
dryer with provision for temperature 
and air-flow control. The herbs are 
placed on screens and heat is supplied 
by an oil unit. Heat is applied, be- 
ginning at 80 degrees, and gradually 
raised to 180 degrees. When the process 
is completed—usually in about 48 
hcurs—the dried product is rubbed 
through a screen of ¥-inch mesh and 
sealed in glass containers. 

Seed herbs are harvested at the first 
sign of ripening; if left beyond this 
stage, many will be lost by falling to 
the ground. The best method is to clip 
the entire seed head and spread loosely 
in a dark room, where the seeds will 
finish maturing, and then can easily be 
shelled between the palms or by striking 


on a screen. 


B* CAREFUL attention to processing, 
Mrs. Ottinger has learned to pro- 
duce herbs of even better quality than 
those she formerly had from Europe. 
She has found only one variety (burnet) 
which does not lend itself to dehydra- 
tion. The leaves of this plant are pre- 
served in vinegar and this does not 
interfere with its uses. 

Growing herbs opened up another 
profit angle to Mrs. Ottinger’s hobby; 
she soon found herself selling hand- 
size bunches of green herbs and sur- 
plus plants to persons who came to 
her home. 

Mrs. Ottinger has kept no accurate 
account of expense and returns because 
other home activities have overruled 
the possibility of her organizing the 
venture on a business basis. But she 
holds that anyone wishing to make 
herbs a paying project need only con- 
sider and explore their possibilities, 
and if he decides to go ahead, arrange 
for proper advertising. As proof of this 
statement, she cites the facts that 
normally millions of pounds of herbs 
in the dried form are imported each 
year from abroad and that a number 
of herb farms have come into being 
in this country in the last decade. Much 
of this volume of herbs is consumed 
in the manufacture of perfume, soaps, 
drugs and confections, but a wide range 
of by-products can be made in the 
home and find a waiting market. These 
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By mixing several herbs, Mrs. Rex Ottinger prepares one of her favorite seasonings. She weighs each ingredient 


accurately to insure the proper blend. 


include sachets, scented pillows, pot- 
pourri and incense preparations. 


I Mrs. Ottinger’s collection of recipes, 
obtained by correspondence direct 
with homekeepers, many countries of 
the world are represented: France, Italy, 
Greece, England, Germany, the Balkan 
countries, Belgium and Holland. Some 
she prizes very much came from India, 
home of the exotic curry, which in its 
original formula contained 29 different 
herbs and spices (the commercial 
product in this country has six or less). 
The Scandinavian countries and Russia 
show a preference for a rugged, pungent 
flavor in their dishes. The Greeks and 
Italians do subtle tricks with the tomato 
and herbs in combination with sea food, 
meats and spaghetti. The French, who 
sacrifice everything else for quality, 
Mrs. Ottinger considers “tops” in their 
final touches with herbs and wine. 
“These old family recipes represent 
the toil and patience, through trial and 
error of generations,” Mrs. Ottinger as- 
serts. “Actually, like folk songs they 
reflect the customs, habits and traditions 
of people in their native countries. All 


lands, even our own, are divided into 
culinary sections as varied as the moun- 
tains and the sea. There’s Southern 
cooking, New England with its Yankee 
favorites, Pennsylvania Dutch cuisine, 





Hert Flavored Coohies 


Basic Recipe 

14 cup shortening, 144 cups sugar, 
two eggs, 1 teaspoon grated rind of lemon 
or orange, three cups flour, two teaspoons 
baking powder, 14% teaspoons salt, %4 
cup milk or orange juice. 

Method: 

Cream the shortening and sugar, add 
the well beaten eggs and mix_thoroughly. 
Sift the flour, baking powder and salt 
together and add the grated rind. Add 
the mixtures together gradually, alternat- 
ing with milk or orange juice. Then add 
one tablespoon of any of the herb seed. 
Chill the dough, roll out thinly on floured 
board, cut out and bake in 350 degree 
oven 10 to 15 minutes. 

Cookies containing stomach warming 
herb seeds are very beneficial and satis- 
fying. Any of the savory seeds can be 
used in any good basic cookie recipe 
with pleasing diversion for youngsters 


and grownups. Mrs. Rex Ottinger 











while the Midwest and Far West com- 
bine all the rest.” 


I DISCUSSING her hobby, Mrs. Ot- 
tinger contends that basic foods the 
world over are about the same. The 
culinary differences lie in the season- 
ings used, and once you have become 
acquainted with the flavor of any herb 
or spice it is about as simple to use 
as salt and pepper. We should not use 
herbs in all dishes everyday, but oc- 
casionally, to provide variety for the 

family appetite, Mrs. Ottinger thinks. 
For stews, soups, sauces and: other 
liquid dishes, tie the herbs in cheese 
cloth bags for the last hour of cooking. 
In the case of canned soups and other 
canned foods, leave in for the entire 
period of heating and remove before 
serving. In cold recipes, as aspic salads, 
fruit and vegetable cocktails, etc., pre- 
pare several hours before serving to 
bring out the flavors. The beginner 
should use small amounts at first until 
accustomed to the flavor of each herb; 
the family can always be depended upon 
for the measure of success, One tea- 
(Continued om Page 57). 
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AID FOR INVENTORS 


VER HEAR of the National Inventors 

Council? It is Uncle Sam’s official 
clearing house for inventions and ideas 
which will assist the Army, Navy and 
other public agencies in solving tech- 
nical problems affecting the national 
defense and welfare. Made up of six- 
teen outstanding American inventors, 
scientists and industrialists, the Council 
encourages private hobbyists like your- 
self to submit inventions and ideas 
which you believe will contribute to 
the national defense and welfare. The 
Council refers worthy proposals to the 
appropriate technical branch of the 
agency concerned. It also calls to the 
attention of inventors any technological 
problems of branches of the govern- 
ment that are in particularly urgent 
need of solution. To receive a sum- 
mary statement of some of the many 
problems that you may be able to help 
solve, send your request to the Na- 
tional Inventors Council. You may also 
wish to write for the leaflet entitled, 
National Inventors Council, which gives 
a brief description of the organization 
and its functions. ADDRESS: National 
Inventors Council, Office of Technical 
Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





RED CROSS CRAFT PROGRAM 


F YOU would like to teach, if you 

would like to learn, if you would 
like to earn a handicraft halo—then 
see your local Red Cross chapter. Yes, 
you can join the 6,000 volunteer artists 
and craftsmen who wear the jade green 
smock. You, too, can teach handicrafts 
in neighborhood or settlement houses, 
county detention homes for juveniles, 


Civilian hospitals, institutions for handi- 


capped and blind, homes for the aged, 
orphanages, and schools for crippled 
children. 

Whether you star at architectural 
drafting, block printing, bookbinding, 
cartooning, ceramics, commercial art, 
drawing, industrial design, hooked 


rugs, metal work, jewelry making, lapi- 





How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


dary, papercraft, paper-making, pho- 
tography, sculpture, shellcraft, stencil- 
ing, weaving, woodcarving, or carpentry 
—whether you are an experienced 
handicrafter or would like to learn to 
become one—whether you are a Mr. 
Hobbyist or a Miss or Mrs. Hobby-ette 
—there may be a place for you in the 
Red Cross Arts and Skills Service. 


To be an artist member, you must 
be proficient in some form of art or 
skill that is suitable to the Red Cross 
program, and take the prescribed in- 
doctrination course. To be an appren- 
tice, you must have an interest or 
aptitude for work with your hands, and 
also take the prescribed indcctrination 
course. After a period of training and 
hospital work as an apprentice, you 
may go before the jury and, if passed, 
then become a full corps member. The 
net results of this worthwhile voluntary 
work are that you can become even 
more adept at your hobby, you can 
learn a new hobby, you can have the 
supreme pleasure of helping the help- 
less to learn a hobby which, according 
to the Red Cross, very often turns out 
to be a profitable one. ADDRESS: Red 
Cross, Arts and Skills Service, your 
local chapter, or the National Chapter, 
Red Cross, Washington 25, D. C. 





AMERICAN POTTERY BOOM 


iis YOUR leisure hours are spent in 
ceramic activities, with the thought 
of one day turning them into a profit- 
able hobby, you may be interested in 
this round-up of facts about profes- 
sional pottery makers. 

For the first time in history, Ameri- 
can potters dominate the United States 
market. Before the war, England, Ger- 
many, Japan, and Czechoslovakia sold 
most of the pottery used by Americans. 
Today potters’ kilns all over this coun- 
try are burning at a white heat in 
anticipation of producing 200 million 
dollars worth of pottery this year. Com- 
pare this with the mere 60 million 
dollars worth of ware made in 1946. 

An unusual fact to be taken into 
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consideration when you become a pro- 
fessional potter is that labor accounts 
for 60 per cent of the cost of producing 
china, a much higher proportion than 
in most other industries. 

With the thought of holding on to 
their war-won domestic market, organi- 
zations like the United States Potters 
Association and the Associated Glass 
and Pottery Manufacturers intend to 
engage in the greatest research pro- 
gram ever undertaken by the pottery 
industry of any country. Since com- 
paratively few changes have been made 
to date in the ancient art of the potter, 
there is probably plenty of room for 
you to contribute to future pottery 
history. 





PAINTING PRESERVATION NOTE 


HE WIDE interests of Federal en- 

tymologists even include art. “Rub 
the backs of your precious oil paintings 
with oil of cedar,” is their advice. It 
will prevent them from being an at- 
traction to insects such as silver fish, 
which feed on backs of pictures, book 
bindings, and materials of that sort. 





SEEDS OF FRIENDSHIP 


Yo AN American garden hobbyist, 
can send a priceless gift to your 
European planting partner, Hans, or 
Francois, or Guiseppi. Called “Seeds of 
Friendship” by name, and recommended 
by Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson, each two-pound package of 
seeds is priced at only $3.95. Yet it 
will yield an estimated five tons of 
food for our needy neighbors overseas. 
If you wish to plant an unseen yet un- 
forgettable seed in your garden of good 


deeds, you may wish to send a “Seeds 


of Friendship” package through your 
local Red Cross, or any seed house be- 
longing to the American Seed Trade 
Association. Prompt action on your part 
will mean spring sowing for fellow 
gardeners over-seas. 

Incidentally, if you're still holding 
on to your Christmas poinsettia with 
the thought of enjoying its bright blos- 
soms next Christmas season, heed these 
horticultural hints offered by 
Dr. H. A. Borthwich and Dr. M. W. 
Parker of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture say there’s nothing like “night 
life” to make poinsettia bloom 
for joy. If you keep your plants “dancing 
in the dark” for sixteen hours, with 
only eight hours in the daylight, they 
will reward you with handsome flowers. 
A black cloth cover, although a du 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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In this California adobe ranch house, away from the crowded city, Hi Sibley leads the pleasant, independent life 
that development of a hobby has made possible for him. He works half a day, does what he pleases the rest. 


How | Became 


Getting fired was the 
luckiest thing that ever 
happened to one of the 
nation’s leading writers of 
how-to-build-it articles. 


MY OWN BOSS 


I TURNED a hobby into a meal ticket. 

It happened this way. Twenty years 
ago I quit my job in an advertising 
agency because I didn’t like a remark 
the boss made to me. What he said was 
in effect, “You’re fired!” No come back 
to that. This was a real disaster because 
we had no reserve fund. Possibly I 
could have landed another advertising 
job, but I doubt it, because my heart 
wasn't in the work. But my wife and 
youngster and I wanted to keep on 
eating. The older son Fred was in busi- 
ness for himself. 

What to do, what to do! 

For some time prior to being un- 


_ Hi Sibley 


hooked from the payroll I had been 
making toys for our 4-year-old. My 
workshop was the kitchen table in a 
small rented bungalow—we had no 
garage then, not even a car: Every night 
the tools and litter had to be cleared 
away. One of these toys was a little 
freighter complete with cargo hold, 
working booms and gear. It made quite 
a hit with the kids when launched in 
a Pasadena, California, park and a by- 
stander said it ought to be shown in 
a magazine. 


S I liked to draw, I made how-to- 
build-it plans and with description 


and snapshots, sent it to Popular 
Mechanics. A nice check came back so 
fast it was almost smoking. We were 
elated. Fancy making money as easily 
and as pleasantly as that! Figuring the 
time spent on this project compared 
to the amount paid, the rate was better 
than for writing advertising copy. Why, 
we could have pie and frogs’ legs for 
breakfast. 

So I rushed out a couple of other 
toys, though still holding the city job, 


mailed the manuscripts and complacent- 


ly waited for the checks. Well, you 
all know the story—a familiar pattern. 
Not only did these contributions return, 
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but several others following. And to 
complete the gloomy picture it was 
right at this point that I was given the 
air at the advertising agency. 

But, I kept plugging along, sending 
out how-to-build stories, as there was 
nothing else to do, and turned out so 
many flops that Mary, my wife, referred 
to the workshop as a turkey ranch. But 
she never discouraged me. I was col- 
lecting quite a bale of rejection slips 
(later papered one wall of my office 
with them), enriching Uncle Sam with 
stamp purchases, getting thinner myself, 
but learning what the editors didn’t 
want, eventually finding out what they 
did, and acquiring three regular cus- 
tomers. 


T2 SECOND month I made only 
$104, peanuts today but in 1928 
one could buy a lot of groceries for 
that amount. The third month receipts 
dropped to $79.50 and I was pretty 
much concerned about the wisdom of 
this venture, even envied the garbage 
collector his regular wages. 

The mood of the day was set by 
what came in the mail. I got to walking 
several blocks down the street to meet 
the postman, pretending I just ran into 
him casually and trying to restrain my- 
self from snatching: letters out of his 
hand. I could see a check right through 
any envelope. During this lean inter- 
val I tried to piece out with fiction, 
but the only story I sold brought $90 
and took three weeks to write. It was 
a mystery thriller, but it was so bad 
I blushed to see my by-line on it; I 
never did let Mary read it. 

These were truly painful days, full 
of heartaches and past-due bills. Nothing 
is so humiliating as being poor. If our 
solvent friends invited us to ‘dinner, 
they had to call for and deliver us, un- 
less a bus or carline served them. We 
tried to sidestep these invitations, but 
alibis wore thin in time. 


I SPITE of everything, I kept grinding 
away and the stuff began to click 
pretty regularly. The second year we 
were able to move into a larger house 
with a garage—but empty. Christmas 
was approaching and among other 
things I built a low-slung sidewalk 
coaster, patterned after the then popu- 
lar Stutz Bearcat. Although clumsy and 
old-fashioned compared to the sleek 
soap box racers of today, it was the 
high spot of that Christmas for our 
son, Sib, Jr, and the check I got for 
the story, along with two other smaller 
ones, enabled me to make a down pay- 
ment on a good used car. 





The first how-to-build-it plans which 
Hi Sibley ever sold were based on this 
toy freighter, which he built more than 
twenty years ago for his son, Hi Sibley, 
Jr., then 4 years old, who is shown with 
the boat. 


We were getting on. I built a lean- 
to on the garage, partitioned off one 
énd for an office, installed drawing 
board, typewriter and home-made files. 
A workbench was set up in the other 
end and for $54 (on the installment 
plan) I bought a complete woodwork- 
ing outfit, including lathe, motor, line- 
shaft, grinder, circular saw and jig saw. 

Of course, at that price the circular 
saw was pretty feeble and the jig saw 
neatly shook the rafters loose, but a 
surprising number and variety of 
projects were produced in that shop— 
animated figures operated by windmills, 
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doll houses and furniture for the little 
girl next door, a _.hydrogen-filled 
dirigible that actually rose in the air, 
wooden trains and trucks, bird and dog 
houses, scores of boats run by rubber 
bands, clockwork or steam. One was 
a two-foot submarine that submerged 
and surfaced over and over, powered 
by dry cells and a tiny motor. There 
was a torpedo, too, with counter-rotating 
propellors and a war head. When it 
struck a model boat a charge of flash- 
light powder exploded, blowing a cork 
out of the nose with a great bang, but 
aot destroying torpedo or target. 

Of ccurse, we built a sizeable pool to 
test these craft in, and this also made 
a profitable magazine article. In fact, 
everything we built was drawn up and 
sent to an editor. Once a neighbor, 
poking around in a pile of odds and 
ends, hauled out some bicycle spokes 


“ and two tin wash basins, and said: 


“Bet a dollar you can’t make anything 
cut of this junk that you can sell.” 
Two weeks later I collected his dollar, 
and fifteen more, from an editor for 
a birdcage story. 


HAT LITTLE workshop proved to 

be more than a mere means of 
livelihood. In it Sib, Jr., developed 
mechanical ability that earned him a 
position on the Lockheed engineering 
staff, and he is now research engineer 
for a prosperous syndicate. In his spare 
time he designs and builds devices that 
eventually appear in the national 
magazines. 

When workshop ideas were tem- 
porarily exhausted, I scouted around 
with a big Graflex camera for garden 
subjects, barbecues, summer houses, lily 
pools and the like. This required poking 
through alleys and peeking over fences, 
because you couldn’t see what there was 
from the front, and I was generally 





Sale of how-to-build-it plans for this youngster’s motor car, some twenty 
years ago. enabled Hi Sibley to make the down payment on a real car. 
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regarded with suspicion, especially by 
the dogs. And if I pushed the bell, the 
housewife often wouldn't open the door, 
because she had seen me coming with 
that bulky camera and assumed I was 
selling some new gadget. 

In time, however, this prejudice was 
overcome and I worked into the car- 
riage trade for the smart house and 
garden publications. This took me into 
the posh residential sections, where a 
butler opened the door, relayed my 
message to a maid who carried it up- 
stairs to Madam; an appointment would 
be made by remote control for say, the 
following week. But frequently when 
I arrived on time with an expensive 
professional photographer, Madam may 
have found aphids on the orchids that 
morning and would be pouting and 
have nothing to do with us. This class 
of work, while profitable, is very trying. 
I advise beginners to stay clear of it. 
I much prefer the pleasant occupation 
of originating all the subjects at home. 


A! THE years went on, our place be- 
came headquarters for all the kids 
in the neighborhood and men as well 


as boys came from afar to see our shop 
and ask questions about something in 
the magazines; there were phone calls 
from strangers and so many interrup- 
tions that, flattering as all this was, 
work was seriously interfered with. We 
decided to move to some less accessible 
place. 

To make a long story short, Mrs. 
Sibley had discovered an abandoned 


ranch near Nuevo, California, while on . 


a motor trip with friends. It could be 
had at a bargain and was far enough 
away from metropolitan centers for 
peace and quiet. In fact, it was beyond 
power and telephone lines. There were 
no buildings on the place, but we put 
up a one-room frame cabin and a little 
studio up in a green canyon. It proved 
to be the smartest thing we ever did, 
for my volume of work has almost 
doubled with shorter hours. 

In summer I begin work at 7 o'clock 
in the morning, knock off at noon, 
spend the rest of the day puttering 
in the garden, riding or fishing in our 
private pond stocked with bass, blue- 
gill, crappie and monstrous frogs. Of 
course, this pond, as well as the cabin 
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NOVEL candlestick can be made 
with a quart bottle, a wooden 

cap and an old-fashioned lamp chim- 
ney. The cap can be whittled from 
balsa or turned on a lathe from 
harder wood, with slotted vents for 
the candle draft and a hole bored 
through for the bottle vent. The lat- 


CANDLE 
SLOT SOCKET 


FOR 


Build An Unusual Candlestick 


ter should not be hermetically sealed 
if it contains water plants, which 
are maneuvered into position with a 
hooked wire. Dwarf Anacharis and 
Eel Grass are recommended.’ Fasten 
a small weight to the ends to hold 
in place until roots develop. 

Hi Sibley 
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In this workshop Hi Sibley has originated and tested hundreds of projects, plans for which have appeared in 


more than fifty periodicals. 


and new adobe ranch house, made two 
or three magazine articles apiece. 

It is a perfect set-up. I do not make 
as much money as some of my industrial 
contemporaries, but I earn it and live 
my own life, which certainly they can- 
not with their exacting responsibilities. 
When they come out to relax over the 
week-end I ask my wife: “Mary, did 
you call up J. B. at the office and tell 
him I wouldn’t be down today?” 

Corny, but I like to see our under- 
privileged city guests squirm. 


N°: HOW to go about starting in 
this field. 

If you have made something original, 
a toy, household convenience, garden 
furniture or what, get a_good photo- 
graph and if possible, a series of half 
a dozen or so showing progressive steps 
in construction. These photographs are 
very important because that is what the 
editor sees first. If you haven't the ex- 
perience to get sharp definition as well 
as good composition, it will pay you 
to have a professional do the job. My 
own work is just average, using 344 by 





41% film packs. If sharp enough, I send 
negatives along with the ¢ontacts. But 
I much prefer the professional work and 
in spite of hundreds of dollars spent, 
find it an economy through higher 
magazine rates. 

Next make your drawings on ordi- 
nary paper, say 18 by 22 inches, to be 
traced neatly on a good grade of tracing 
paper, using a pencil that doesn’t 
“mush” but makes a clean cut, dark 
line. 

Lay out the plan, side and end views 
to scale, then an “exploded” perspective 
showing component parts as they are 
to be assembled. Try to tell the story 
in the details of drawing so that a 
minimum of type copy is required. For 
seasonable subjects, work four to six 
months ahead; that is, do the winter 
projects in summer and vice versa. I 
design a great deal.of winter sports 
equipment, bobsleds, snowshoes, ice 
yachts, etc, with the temperature as 
high as 110 in the shade, perspiration 
dripping down on the drawing. And in 
winter, beside a roaring fire I prepare 
boat and beach equipment plans. 


D° NOT fail to enclose stamps, or 
better, a stamped, self-addressed 
return envelope. If you do not get a 
report in two weeks, don’t nag the 
editor—he is a hard working individual 
and a very considerate one. Also, let 
him appraise the value of your work; 
don’t set a price unless it is something 
very special. If your story does not 
click with the first editor, don’t be dis- 
couraged, try the next in line. I've had 
my stuff go to as many as eight dif- 
ferent magazines before it was sold— 
though not recently. Knowing now 
what editors want, I rarely have to 
submit to a third. 

When you find an interesting sub- 
ject made by someone else, get his per- 
mission to publish and offer a per- 
centage of your check. This builds good 
will for yourself as well as the maga- 
zine. I pay from 10 per cent up to as 
much as 50 per cent where a lot of 
work has been put in by the builder, 
and in cases where he has given me 
generously of his time explaining the 
project, so that my part of the job has 
been greatly simplified, 
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Profitable Hobbies will pay 
Hobby Parade Editor, Profi 














Crosses Made by Nature 


R* RYDER of Galax, Virginia, polishes and mounts 
staurolites and then sells them as necklace crosses. 
The word “staurolite” comes from two Greek words mean- 
ing “cross” and “rock.” The staurolites are a curious brown- 
to-black silicate of iron and aluminum, one of nature’s 
phenomena, for the stones 
are in the shape of small, 
very nearly: perfectly- 
shaped crosses. Ryder 
found a deposit of them 
in a field of about 50 acres 
on the top of Bull Moun- 
tain in Patrick County, 
Virginia. They vary in size 
from extremely tiny ones 
to those an inch or more 
in length. Polishing and 
mounting one staurolite on a small gold ring takes Ryder 
about 30 minutes. This work he does entirely by hand. He 
sells the crosses, without chains, for $1 apiece to persons 
in all parts of the United States. Constance Olson 


° 





Greetings With Wings 


OUIS G. HUNTOON, 

who lives in the heart 
of the Green Mountains 
in Plainfield, Vermont, col- 
lects butterflies and uses 
them in making greeting 
cards. During the warm 
months, he catches the 
beautifully-colored insects 
and allows them to dry. 
Then, cutting off the 
wings and pasting them 
to artificial bodies made of thin pasteboard or blotting 
paper, he mounts the specimens on a colored art paper 
card. Hairs from paint brushes are used for antennae. Tiny 
pressed blossoms, grass and milkweed floss are arranged 
on the card to form a background. An oval hole cut from 
another card the same size as the first, with cellophane 
pasted over the opening, makes a window through which 
the butterfly scene is visible when the two cards are glued 
together. Below the window, Huntoon prints a verse or 
sentiment fitting to the type of occasion for which the 
card is being designed. Huntoon sells his unusual greeting 
cards for 25 cents each, with envelope. Joseph C. Salak 








Strawberry Saleslady 


HEN WE moved to 

the country, I was 
determined to have all the 
strawberries I’ wanted to 
eat. Consequently, in set- 
ting out about five times 
too many plants, I found 
myself faced with a large 
surplus strawberry crop. 
So I rented a freezer locker 
and put in the berries as 
fast as they could be 
handled. The locker was packed full in a short while. I 
began to fear what the main item on the next wintet’s 
menu would be. In the fall it became necessary to use the 
locker for meat storage. A friend offered to buy twelve 
quarts of the frozen berries. By the time I made my next 
trip to town, she had not only tasted the fruit herself but 
had given samples to several other folk. The result was 
that I sold all the remaining strawberries for 80 cents a 
quart and had orders ahead for all surplus berries of the 
following year. Now we are planning to install our own 
home freezer in order to facilitate our new berry business. 
Mrs. H. C. Schultz 


A New Use for Old Lace 

7 CLEANING out the contents of boxes long ago stored 

away, my mother came across a collection of laces— 
various sized pieces of all different patterns. As she laid 
the bits of lace out on the table, she wondered what use 
could be made of them. At this point she remembered 
some old picture frames which had not been used for some 
time, and calling upon my father, she asked him to smooth 
and polish them. She then arranged the lace designs into 
larger patterned pieces, sewed these together, and pressed 
them tightly between two pieces of glass within one of the 


frames. The trays thus 
Se 
SY, 








made—each original in its 
own design—are ideal for 
party serving trays, comb 
and brush trays, and trays 
of many other uses. Mother 
sells them for from $1.50 
to $2 each, depending 
upon size and intricacy of 
design. Sometimes she 
crochets the lace herself for 
very special orders. 

Irma Claire Lathrop 
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or each article accepted for Hobby Parade. Send material to 
r, Profil Hobbies, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Missouri. 


Cake Baker 


LL THE kitchen and having a flair for cake baking, 
I used to putter around in the kitchen between cases 
and on my hours off as a private duty nurse in Rome, 
Georgia. I began receiving requests from friends at first, 
then from former patients, and then from their friends to 
make cakes for special occasions. Soon I had orders ahead 
that occupied practically all my spare time. The profits 
vary with the cost of ingredients and size and kind of 
cake. But as a rule, I charge from $1.25 to $2.25, and 
realize a profit of 75 or 
85 cents on each sale. One 
of the requisites for be- 
coming really successful in 
this cake hobby is to keep 
one’s home (kitchen in A 
particular) and person im- 
maculately clean so that 
customers will have faith 
in the purity of the oe 
products they buy. \ ) 
Flora Murray 
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Toy Doctors 


specs JOHN D. RUTHERFORD and Robert L. Prime 
were slogging around Europe with the 71st Division, 
they brought happiness to many children by keeping up 
with the hobby they had enjoyed “back home.” As their 
outfit paused, they took time to repair the broken toys 
and dolls left in the rubble of bombings. A business idea 
was born, and, buddies be- 
fore the war, Rutherford 
and Prime decided that 
when they got back to 
their home in Salem, Ore- 
gon, they would get into 
a partnership that was con- 
structive as well as within 
their talents and capabili- 
ties. Once out of the serv- 
ice, they rented space in 
an office building where 











overhead was low. They installed a few power tools (band- 
saw, lathe, cut-off saw), got a light pick-up truck with 
which they could make delivery service, and named their 
newly-founded enterprise “The Repairatory—Salem’s Toy 
Clinic.” Now they not only re-condition broken toys, but 
they buy old ones, repair and re-sell them. 


W. J. Granberg 
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Help for Housewives 


O™ OF my _ hobbies 
which has brought me 
both profit and pleasure 
is the writing of house- 
hold hints, recipes and 
short articles and sending 
them in to the many pub- 
lications that publish this 
type of feature. This hob- 
by one can pursue while 
going about her everyday 
housework—in fact, that is 
when and where I get most of my ideas for the household 
articles. Perhaps as I make my favorite cake, I realize that 
many other housewives might not have that particular 
recipe. Carefully I write the recipe and send it on its way. 
Often I receive a dollar for even short contributions. And 
I receive a great deal of satisfaction in adding to other 
housewives’ culinary enjoyment and easier housekeeping. 
One thing to remember is always to give correct measure- 
ments, length of baking time, and all other details which 
are often of the most importance to the success of a recipe 
or method. Mrs. Maynard Graham 





Memorial Day Wreaths 


Oz NEW ENGLAND woods have quite a variety of ever- 
greens such as deer horn, bears foot, princess pine, and 
evening pine. The first of May I gather the evergreens, 
put them down in the cellar in empty vegetable bins, and 
keep them moist. Shortly before Memorial Day, I make 
them into wreaths to sell. Buying different shades of crepe 
paper, I make artificial roses and attach wires around the 
bases of them for stems. Then I dip the crepe paper roses 
in melted paraffin wax. 
When they have dried, I 
place them in the wreaths, 
arranging them all the way 
around on some wreaths, 
and in clusters on others. 
I sell my Memorial Day 
wreaths for from $1 to 
$1.50 (depending upon 
size) and make a very tidy 
profit each spring. 

‘Mrs. Gladys Grimes 








FIRST LADIES 


of the 


DOLL WORLD 


TS YEARS ago, a North Jersey 
suburban housewife and her hus- 
band, a dye firm executive, visited the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
D. C. The couple was vacationing in 
the national capital, and following the 
practice of many tourists, had decided 
to inspect the sprawling museum and 
its superb collection of early Americana. 

While walking through the exhibit 
rooms, the housewife was attracted by 
a display of gowns, the party dresses 
worn by the nation’s First Ladies 
through the century and a half from 
Mrs. Martha Washington to Mfrs. 
Herbert Hoover. The housewife—Mrs. 
Lulu Kriger, of Hawthorne, New Jer- 
sey—pointed out the display to her 
husband and spent the remainder of 
the day inspecting the individual gowns 
more closely. j 

As she recalls the event today, Mrs. 
Kriger concedes that her interest in the 
gowns had probably stemmed from a 
liking for American history which she 
had carried with her since her grade 
school days. “I was a whiz at history, 
drawing, and geography,” she con- 
fesses, “but not much of a hand at 
anything else.” 

Whatever the reason for her en- 
thusiasm, before Mrs. Kriger and her 


N. S. Migliorino 


husband left Washington, she had re- 
turned to the Smithsonian to sketch 
several of the gowns in detail. In her 
mind -she was already turning over the 
idea of reproducing the gown display 
in miniature. That she had never at- 
tempted doll or costume making be- 
fore, and in actuality had little notion 
of the techniques utilized by doll- 
makers in the craft, did not discourage 
her. 


Ore BACK at her home, Mrs. Kriger 
set to work, creating each doll and 
gown by a “rule of the thumb” pro- 
cedure which, while admittedly unortho- 
dox and time consuming, has resulted 
in an authentic and beautiful collection, 
matching in every detail, the original. 

Mrs. Kriger’s ambitious project, 
launched ten years ago, has thus far 
involved five additional trips to the 
Smithsonian for more background ma- 
terial; but the miniature exhibit has 
now grown to the point where only 
five “First Ladies” are needed before 
the collection is complete. 

Further, the initial project has 
branched out into a complete hobby of 
doll and costume making which has 
earned the North Jersey housewife a 
growing reputation wherever doll hob- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Wives of the Presidents 
have been modeled in doll 
form and dressed with 
historical accuracy by a 
New Jersey housewife. 


byists make the acquaintance of her 
work, Her creations have already ap- 
peared in several books on doll-making; 
requests from other collectors for her 
models, if fully met, could turn her 
Practice into a one-person ‘industry; 
and operators of commercial exhibi- 
tions have begun to commission her to 
groom dolls for their shows. 

_ What began as an expression of her 
interest in American history has become 
a truly profitable and pleasurable hobby 
for the suburban housewife. 


OT HAVING been trained in the 
att of doll-making, Mrs. Kriger 
evolved her own methods, Since. she 
was primarily interested in the gown, 
rather than the doll, she decided to 
make the doll as simply as possible, 
using it more as a frame for the dress 
than a finished product in itself. 
The face and hair coiffure were the 
only portions of the “First Lady” dolls 
which she worked out in detail. Model- 
ing from the sketches taken at the 
Smithsonian, Mrs. Kriger slowly shaped 
the face of the doll in clay. She scaled 
the head for a two-foot doll. 
Time was no object in her first ex- 
periments as she explored for herself 
the techniques of the new hobby. If 
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Mrs. Lulu Kriger adjusts the gown of a doll representing Mrs. James A. Garfield. All but five of the First Ladies 
are represented in Mrs. Kriger’s collection, and each doll has been made and dressed by her. Seated in the foreground 
is a doll representing Martha Washington. The two dolls standing in the second row represent, left to right, Mrs. Wil- 
liam McKinley and Mrs. John Adams. The doll in the third row represents Miss Harriet Lane, niece of President James 
Buchanan, a bachelor. The doll in the rear represents Mrs. Herbert Hoover. 


flaws developed in the modeling, she 
casually discarded the uncompleted doll 
head and began again. 

Once the clay model of the head had 
been shaped to her own satisfaction, 
Mrs. Kriger found a sturdy paper box 
which she filled to about the half-way 
mark with mixed plaster of Paris. She 
covered the top layer of the plaster 
with heavy grease and then pressed the 
clay doll head into the plaster. After 
greasing the exposed portion of the 
clay head, she poured the remainder of 
the plaster into the box. When the 
plaster dried, she was able to pry the 
top and lower halves of the mixture 
easily apart because of the layer of 
grease she had placed in-between. 
‘Removing the clay model, she had 
the mould for her doll head. She was 
now able to use the mould to pour a 
head in plaster. The plaster head was 
baked in a kiln given her by her hus- 
band for a Christmas gift. 


hes DOLL’s body was measured at a 
scale. of six and a half heads to the 
length. Rather than model the entire 
body, however, Mrs. Kriger impaled the 
doll head on a straight stick. To this 
stick, she tacked a cross-bar for shoul- 
ders, a smaller cross-bar for hips, and 
bent wires for arms. Next, she built 
a platform at the base of the main stick 
as a stand for the doll. Since the length 
of the gowns covered the feet, she 
reasoned, the platform was sufficient 
for her purpose. 

Before beginning work on the gown, 
Mrs. Kriger first padded the doll frame 
in the appropriate places to give the 
correct contours of a human body. Then 
she completed the filling-out process 
of her model with the correct number 
of petticoats sported beneath their deli- 
cate gowns by the White House's early 
hostesses. 

Both the gowns and the petticoats 
were made in the same manner. 


Not having patterns from which to 
work, Mrs. Kriger draped a single piece 
of cloth over the doll frame. Then 
methodically tucking each portion into 
place to match the style of the gown 
as depicted in her detailed sketches, she 
cut the cloth into sections. 


WwW SHE had finished her meticu- 
lous tucking and cutting, she had 
a group of trimmed cloth pieces which 
corresponded to the sections of a regular 
dress pattern. These pattern-like pieces 
were sewed together to form the gown. 
Grooming the doll frame, Mrs. Kriger 
made the slight alterations and adjust- 
ments necessary to give a correct fitting. 
The face and hair coiffure of the doll 
head were painted to match the color- 
ings of the First Ladies as illustrated 


in the Smithsonian exhibit. 


Her insistence on exactness in every 
detail early led Mrs. Kriger into great 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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Clyde W. Barnes engages in delicate precision work on one of his model loco- 
motives which is under construction. In the background are some completed models, 


constructed on a scale of %4 inch to one foot. 


Sara L. Baisinger 


prone HAS keynoted the model 
trains hobby—making replicas of 
real cars and locomotives—of Clyde W. 
Barnes of Denver, Colorado, and has 
brought him not only popularity with 
hobbvists and the model world generally, 


PHOTOGRAPH BY FLOYD H. McCALL 


The climax of a Denver man’s model railroading 
hobby is an order for 400 models of a great 
manufacturer’s full scale locomotives. 


GIANTS of the 





but recognition by one of the greatest 
locomotive manufacturing companies of 
the United States. 

Ever since taking up his hobby, 
Barnes has been very deeply engrossed 
in it, as, he says, all miniature rail- 


RAILS 


roaders are, “because this is the one 
work that is not work.” Since he has 
retired from other active labor, he often 
works 18 hours a day on his model 
trains, from 4:30 o'clock in the morning 
until late into the night. 
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“I am a failroad widow,” says his 
wife. “He lives model railroading, sleeps 
it, eats it!” 

“I suppose I really began my hobby 
about 1930,” Barnes explains. “My 
doctor advised that I take up some work 
with my hands as relief for mental 
strain, as therapy for nervousness.” 

At that time Barnes was working in 
the United States Employment Service, 
as department manager, or employment 
counselor; and while working in Den- 
ver, he supervised the surrounding area 
of Brighton, Englewood and Golden. 

“When my boy, born in 1925, was 
six months old,” Barnes recalls, “I 
bought him a train. You know now 
who played with the train.” 


Fo THE first few years Barnes built 
all his models by hand, from odds 
and ends, completing his first running 
locomotive in 1931. Its construction re- 
quired about a year, for he was as 


In filling an order 
from the Electro-Motive 
division of the General 
Motors Corporation for 
400 models of the loco- 
motives built by the * 
corporation, Clyde W. 
Barnes worked from 


precise then as in later years. 

Shortly before World War II, how- 
ever, Barnes was forced by ill health 
to give up his work in the Department 
of Labor. And then it was that he 
began the real manufacture of miniature 
railroad equipment, scaling his models 
to exactly 14 inch to the foot, replicas 
of real cars and locomotives, for sale 
to hobbyists. 

Then the war came and this model 
train hobbyist, his health greatly im- 
proved, went to work for Remington 
Arms, as gauge imspector supervisor, 
this great munitions plant working 
tolerances as close as .001 of an inch. 
There Barnes spent much time design- 
ing gauges for checking machine tools 
in the manufacture of ammunition. 

The war over, Barnes, well fitted 
indeed by the exactness of his war work 
to design precision model railroad 
equipment, went back to his hobby 
which was soon to become a manu- 
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facturing business. Just at the close of 
the war he had put an advertisement 
in a model railroading ine from 
which he is still receiving replies, orders 
and repeat orders. His miniature trains 
have grown to be a profitable business 
as well as an enjoyable hobby, for 
people with money are willing to pay 
good. prices for custom-built models. 


oe THE war, Barnes’s hobby-buisi- 
ness has progressed to the extent 
that he now owns his own plant, in- 
cluding machine shop and foundry, also 
complete woodwork and painting shop, 
the casting being done by the M. G. 
Merz Aluminum Foundry & Manu- 
facturing Company of Denver. And so 
large has his business grown that he 
hires a number of skilled workmen to 
help him, most of them being ex- 
servicemen, including his son, Clyde, 
now 22, who served four years in the 
(Continued on Page 57) 





actual plans of full 
scale locomotives such 
as these, to insure ac- 
curacy. These plans are 
for the lead unit of a 
1,500 horsepower mod- 
el F-3 locomotive. 
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DIAGRAM COURTESY OF ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORP, 











WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 
SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Popcorn Producer 
Melba Klaus 


Spt grertiamesr Ronnie Calkins 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, has found 
a way that he believes will help him 
pay his way through college. What is 
it? Why, raising, processing, packaging 
and selling popcorn. 

In 1945, Ronnie watched his father’s 
gardening of two lots between 17th 
and 18th streets on Shadeland Avenue, 
east of Indianapolis in the summer then 
ending. Since Ronnie’s age interfered 
with his getting a job, his father asked 
him if he would like to raise popcorn 
where he had been gardening. 


Ronnie was in favor of the idea and 
promised to follow the project to com- 
pletion. Plans were drawn up and a 
scattering of rotten horse manure was 
plowed under immediately in November 
of 1945. Ronnie consulted with H. E. 
Abbott, Agricultural Agent of Marion 


County, and also outlined his plans to’ 


the Purdue Alumni Seed Growers As- 
sociation at Abbott's suggestion. Al- 
though Ronnie and his father knew 
little about farming, except for a little 
gardening as “city folks,” their plans 
were approved without major change. 
The Association recommended that they 
— Purdue Hybrid No. 31, and they 
did. 


Rox WAS to do his spring plow- 
ing between May 10 and May 20, 


but it rained almost every other day 
from May 10 to June 7. The plcwing 
was completed on June 10, and on 
June 12 Ronnie finished grubbing out 
sod with hoe and fingers and had his 
forty 80-foot rows planted to a depth 
of 314 to 4 inches. The hct, moist 
ground produced corn plants - easily 
visible all over the plot in forty-eight 
hours. By August he had stalks 814 
feet high. Many had two full-size ears. 
The corn was only cultivated twice, 
one cultivation taking place when the 
corn was about 8 inches high and the 
other when it was about waist high. 
The first time a hand cultivator was 
used, followed by hoeing between plants 
in the row; and the second time a hand- 
cultivator with a moldboard type of 
plow attachment was used to throw the 
dirt to the rows. Thereafter, the corn 
was tco thick and high to get through 
easily and it shaded and protected the 
ground enough to prevent drying and 
packing. About the time he cultivated, 
Ronnie used ammonium sulphate, one 
teacup full to a 214-gallon sprinkling 
can of water, and one can of the solu- 
tion to each row. The idea was to 
direct the stream from the can close 
to the base of the stalks and walk fast 
enough so that the can was not empty 
before the end of the row was reached. 
The water was transported from Pleas- 
ant Run in Mr. Calkins’s automobile. 


ARLY IN November when the corn 
was picked, the automobile again 
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became the means of transporting the 
corn across town to the Calkins’s base- 
ment. There the shucks were removed, 
burst grains were picked out with a 
knife and the corn was graded in the 
process. 

Ronnie kept the corn in bushel bas- 
kets in the basement and surrounded 
them by traps baited with cheese (he 
did catch one mcuse). He occasionally 
dumped the corn from one basket to 
another to avoid mold. A 6 by 13 foot 
chicken-wire netting was strung near 
the ceiling for drying the corn. He test- 
popped corn taken from the netting; 
and when it popped well, it was taken 
down, run through a corn-sheller and 
stored in fifty-pound lard tins. Inci- 
dentally, Ronnie obtained the corn- 
sheller for $6 through a classified 
advertisement in a newspaper. The 
sheller was rather dirty so Ronnie dis- 
mantled it, scrubbed it with soap and 
Lysol and greased and reassembled it. 
To get the chaff out of the shelled corn, 
Ronnie lined a tilted mitre-box with 
paper and poured the corn down its 
trough, and an electric fan blew the 
chaff out as the corn dropped in the 
lard tins. 

The Purdue Alumni Seed Growers 
Association estimated that Ronnie would 
get a yield of 400 to 500 pounds of 
shelled corn under his plan of forty | 
80-foot rows, 30 inches apart with the 
corn spaced 8 inches apart in the row. 
However, Ronnie got 560 pounds of 
shelled corn that when conditioned, 
popped. About 515 pounds of this were 
what he called Grade A, that is, full- 
length ears, all kernels lustrous and 
pearly. Grade B consisted of “nubbins” 
with kernels that appeared as good as 
those of the Grade A. Grade C were 
the ears that were stopped by a dry 
spell in August, sort of “might-have- 
been” ears. Incidentally, the Grade A 
ears averaged over 7 inches in length 
with the longest measuring 834 inches. { 


| Sesiales WENT in for quality of 
™ product rather than fancy packag- 
ing. He purchased 500 one-pound and 
500 two-pound brown paper bags for 
$1.53. Quite a few of these were traded 
ta the corner grocer for larger bags. 
He bought a rubber-stamp as a means 
of imprinting “Whopper Popcorn,” his 
own label, and the directions on the 
bags. Ronnie asked a price that re- 
flected the fact that he had a quality 
product. He sold the corn for 30 cents 
a pound, two pounds for 55 cents, three 
pounds for 83 cents, and four pounds 
or over at 25 cents a pound. He did 
not discover until half way through his 
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sales job that popcorn could be bought 
at half the price he was asking—and 
getting. Ronnie was surprised to find 
that one man in Marion County had a 
stock of 2,000,000 pounds. The old, 
time-honored method of producing and 
selling was working for him. 

How did Ronnie develop his sales 
technique? Part of the sales were de- 
veloped by dcor-to-door canvass, and 
part were made to people in a dozen 
or more downtown offices. By the end 
of the year, after about five weeks of 
selling after school and on two Satur- 
days, Ronnie had sold 446 pounds, and 
repeat orders were coming in almost 
daily—a definite sign that his business 
is established, Since all of his corn 
was sold on a money-back guarantee, 
Ronnie subsequently called on all of 
his customers to ask if the corn was 
satisfactory. He also bought some fancy 
business cards which he distributed as 
he made the second calls. 


Be WITH his school work and pop- 
corn, Ronnie is not spending any 
time loafing, but is learning about busi- 
ness and how to earn part of the money 
for his college expenses. He keeps a 
record of every sale and he knows how 
the total sales volume divided itself 
between one, two, three and five pound 
packages. For instance, he knows that 
in his first year he got an average of 
26.4 cents per pound, with total sales 
amounting to $118.07. His total ex- 
penses were $50.97—a rather high 
figure, but most of his original equip- 
ment has been used again or sold for 
neat its cost. Not to be embarrassed 
by orders he cannot fill, he has a source 
from which he can buy the same quality 
corn as his, after all of his own crop 
is sold. 


Flower Photographer 
Ruth I. Simon 


I YOU have a nature hobby, you can 
make it bring returns in dollars as 
well as pleasure. I did. Here is how it 
happened! 

I never remember the time when I 
was not interested in wild flowers. From 
an assortment of childhood memories, 
the days spent in grandfather’s woods 
searching for wild flowers stand out 
vividly. Botany was a favorite study in 
school and it was then that I learned 
to analyze, identify and classify my wild 
flower friends. Many summers spent in 
a northern Michigan camp made ex- 
ploration trips into the deep forest al- 


most a daily experience. There I thrilled 
to find many of the rarer plants, such 
as the meat eating pitcher plants, and 
the true orchids of our north country. 

Gradually I acquired a nature library, 
built chiefly around wild flower books, 
and a filing system of identification 
cards. Best of all, one Christmas brought 
a camera equipped with double ex- 
tension bell-ws, a rapid lens, and a 
ground glass for exact focusing. Soon 
a tripod and portrait lens were added, 
everything really necessary for flower 





Photographs like this one of a but- 
terfly poised on a thistle, are sold to 
magazines by Ruth I. Simon, who has 
found a way to capitalize on her interest 
in wild flowers. 


photography. Many were the failures, 
but eventually I learned the technique, 
and my wild flowers had their pictures 
taken. 

All this meant an outlay of money, 
amply repaid in good fun and relaxa- 
tion, but without financial returns. Then 
I had an idea. I had been writing a 
little for publication, so why not write 
about the wild flowers and sell their 
pictures with the articles? 


b inwes TIMIDLY I sent out my first 
nature article, one written about 
the common dandelion. It went to a 
Sunday school publication, and the 
check it brought was small, probably 
at the rate of half a cent a word. But 
no money ever brought me more real 
satisfaction. There have been many 
nature articles since then, illustrated 
with my own pictures. And now a 
flower book for children waits hope- 
fully for an editor's acceptance. 
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Into all my nature writing I have 
tried to weave something of legend and 
historical background. No one but a 
real botanist cares that the trailing ar- 
butus has a spreading corolla of five 
lobes. But many would be interested 
to learn that this flower is thought to 
have been the first to welcome the Pil- 
grims after their long, hard winter in 
the new land, and that they called it 
“Mayflower,” in memory of their be- 
loved ship. 

Probably only a few know or really 
care that most of the violets have 
cleistogamous flowers hidden near or 
beneath the ground, Many flower lovers 
would feel an added interest in this 
familiar flower family if they knew 
that there are more than 200 varieties, 
so widely distributed that they may be 
found almost anywhere we travel; so 
ancient that their history dates back 
to old Greece, where they were the 
national emblem. 

The markets for such articles are 
limited but not so few as to make the 
selling of good nature articles diffi- 
cult. We think first of home and 
gardening magazines which use oc- 
casional nature articles, of travel maga- 
zines which buy these articles based 
on nature in far away places, and of 
a few magazines devoted to nature in 
its various phases. We must know both 
our subject and our writing to meet 
the rigid requirements .of these out- 
standing magazines. 


M* ARTICLES have gone to young 
people’s and children’s miagazines, 
most of them published for Sunday 
school use. For these the average re- 
muneration varies from half a cent to 
one cent a word, with extra for pic- 
tures. Not big payment! But any 
financial return for having fun and en- 
joying a favorite hobby is like money 
dropped in the lap. 

Just recently another financial in- 
terest has been added to my hobby. 
Garden clubs in my home city of Akron, 
Ohio, heard about my wild flowers and 
their pictures. They wanted to know 
more about them also. A woman al- 
ways likes to talk about her friends, 
and so I have found it most exciting to 
talk to garden club groups about these 
flower friends of mine. The little en- 
velope tucked into my hand at the close 
of the meeting makes it even more 
interesting. 

If you know and enjoy nature, why 
not share it with others by pictures, 
writing and speaking? This will add 
pleasure to your hobby, and put some 
change into your pocketbook. 
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Knitting A Partnership 


Helen Peterson 


Sere WELLINGTON, Kansas, women 
heard all the talk about postwar 
reconversion and decided to convert 
their wartime knitting project to a 
money-making peacetime business. 

Mrs. Hilah Beth Church and Mrs. 
Mildred Hollingsworth spent hundreds 
of hours knitting for the Red Cross 
during World War II. Both had had 
knitting hobbies for years. But they 
had always given away the products of 
their clicking needles. They began 
knitting during World War I and be- 
tween the two wars turned out hundreds 
of garments for families and friends. 
Mrs. Church and Mrs. Hollingsworth 
became such knitting experts that dur- 
ing the recent war each was chairman 
of the Sumner County Red Cross 
knitting project. 

One day in the spring of 1945 as 
Mrs. Church and Mrs. Hollingsworth 
sat knitting at the Red Cross work- 
room the talk turned to, of all things, 
knitting. “Why can’t knitted garments 
be sold?” someone asked. Some of the 
Red Cross knitters scoffed at the idea 
of making knitting pay. 

But Mrs. Hollingsworth and Mrs. 
Church began to get excited about the 
idea. They began to put words together 
in search of a name for a knitting com- 
pany. They added Church and Hollings- 
worth and got Cholli, which soon be- 
came Cholly and was soon to become 
the name of a new knitting company. 


The name was too good to be wasted. 
The two women couldn't resist a try 
at it. Mrs. Church had closed her home 
while her husband was in service. When 
she opened the house, she found a lot 
of out-of-date clothing stored away and 
forgotten. After an attic search Mfrs. 
Hollingsworth added some old clothing 
to the big bundle. The two women sold 
the castoffs and with the $80 profit 
bought yarn, labels and other supplies 
to start the Cholly Knit Company. 


T FIRST Mrs. Hollingsworth and 

Mrs. Church did all the Rnitting 
themselves. People heard of Cholly 
handknits and sent in orders. “We were 
amazed at our first orders,” Mrs. Church 
recalls. “We were both more or less 
embarrassed at trying to sell our knits, 
but the orders came in.” 

Mrs. Church had worked as secretary 
in her husband’s law office for almost 
20 years. “I could do a much better 
job writing a divorce petition for you 


than selling you our knits,” Mrs. Church 
confessed to one surprised customer. 
All Cholly Knits are custom made, 
and were sold at first on order to cus- 
tomers in Wellington. Big department 
stores in the area began to order them. 
During the latter years of the war Mrs. 
Church traveled a great deal with her 
husband, Lt. Col. Bert E. Church. She 
took Cholly Knit samples with her. 


During the first six months of the 
company’s operation, the demand for 
Cholly knits outgrew the supply. The 
two women enlisted the help of their 
mothers, sisters, aunts and other rela- 
tives in Wellington. They soon began 
to employ other experienced knitters. 
Now there is a waiting list of appli- 
cants who want jobs knitting for Cholly. 


HOLLY KNITS are now sold in Kan- 

sas and twelve surrounding states. 
In two years this hobby-inspired busi- 
ness has widened from the small town 
of Wellington to include this large 
area. Soon a sales representative will 
travel with Cholly Knits and the two 
women expect an even greater increase 
in business, 


Cholly Knit has grown so much that 
it has been reorganized on a mass pro- 
duction basis. The assembly line is 
scattered all over Wellington. Knitters 
do piece work in their homes. Each 
knitter makes one part of a garment— 
crochets strings, sews labels, or does 
some other small job. Then Mrs. Church 
and Mrs. Hollingsworth assemble the 
garments and do all the finishing them- 
selves. 


The owners also operate Cholly Knit 
in their homes. The basement of Mrs. 
Hollingsworth’s house is the “ware- 
house.” The files are in Mr. Church’s 
law office. Mrs. Hollingsworth has 
charge of production, supplies, knitters 
and shipping. Mrs. Church does all the 
bookkeeping, banking, correspondence 
and business of the firm. They still 
have time to do some of the knitting. 
Knitting is a job they can take almost 
anywhere. “We always have something 
to knit in our purses or pockets,” Mrs. 
Church explains. 


A variety of garments, mostly for 
infants and children, bear the red and 
white _Cholly label. All the patterns 
were designed by the owners. Cholly 
Knits include sacques, booties, toed and 
toeless, boys’ caps, berets, infants’ soak- 
ers, hoods and mittens. For variety, 
Cholly makes Argyle socks for both 
men and women. 

Mittens are especially popular with 
Cholly customers. “We eventually hope 
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to specialize in mittens, from the » 
thumbless variety for infants to sizes 
for 4-year-olds,” Mrs. Church says, © 
Cholly customers especially like “Stop — 
and Go” mittens. “Stop” is knitted in — 
the palm of the red mitten and the 
palm of the green mitten says, “Go.” 


R. CHURCH, a lawyer, and Dr. | 

Hollingsworth, a dental surgeon, 
are helpful to the Cholly Knit Company. 
“They laughingly call it our ‘racket, ” 
Mrs. Church says. “And they don’t 
grumble when they have to eat meals 
out or when one of the family auto- — 
mobiles is out on Cholly business. 

Both women fit Cholly business into — 
full lives. They are active in church 
work, in a music club, the American 
Legion Auxiliary, and other small town 
activities. Mrs. Hollingsworth is mother 
of a 16-year-old son. 

Mrs. Church and Mrs. Hollingsworth 
have made the ancient household art 
of knitting a money-making business 
—a business that fits into two busy 
households. | 


A Knack With Knots 


Mitchell Namron 


Tee A piece of string into an 
unusual hobby, and then making 
that hobby pay dividends, is the ac- 
complishment of a sea-going Seattleite 
with agile fingers. 


The hobby: the ancient art of 
macrame, or square knotting, practiced 
by seamen virtually since the first bark 
left Phoenicia, The dividend: a fast- 
growing plant that turns out macrame 
belts in gold and silver cords, belts 
which are establishing a fashion trend 
for costume accessories. 

The story begins fifteen years ago, 
when Charles J. Frisbie, whose busi- 
ness was selling life insurance but whose 
heart was with the schooner he sailed 
on Seattle’s Lake Washington, watched 
a friend casually twist a bit of string 
into a square knot. He kept on watch- 
ing as the knots followed each other 
and began to grow into a design. Two 
minutes later he was taking lessons. 
Two weeks later he was turning out 
his own macrame articles with startling 
rapidity. 


T FIRST Frisbie made standard-pat- 
terned doilies and mats to decorate 

his schooner, his home, and for gifts 
to friends. Doilies, in fact, are still his 
specialty. He once spent 110 houts 
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Knotted gold cord alternates with black velvet in this belt, created by 
Jack Frisbie with a series of square knots. 


knotting an intricate Chinese design. 

Soon, however, Frisbie began creat- 
ing his own patterns, branched out into 
macrame work on lamp covers, trays, 
even bracelets and necklaces. Shellacked 
and varnished jute twine, knotted to a 
frame, made a fireplace wood basket. 
He has worked fishline in McNamara’s 
lace—sailors’ name for macrame—into 
seats and backs for metal porch furni- 
ture. 


One day Frisbie’s daughter brought 
him some gold cord and demanded a 
belt for a party dress. It proved so 
successful that he began to experiment 
with other knotted patterns, and soon 
was working in macrame a variety of 
handsome belts, varying from narrow 
knotted cords which give a gold-beaded 
effect to wide bands of large knots 
overlaid on black velvet or satin 
foundations. 


The popularity of the belts among 
the women members of his family and 
friends’ families led Frisbie to open a 
macrame belt shop. Today he has a 
quartet of specially-trained girls knot- 
ting about 100 hand-made belts per 
week. So complex is the work that even 
the simplest pattern requires more than 
an hour to construct. 


rege SIX months, however, Fris- 
bie plans to have an enlarged 
staff producing more than 1,000 belts 
weekly. The demand for the dramatic 
accessory has far exceeded expectations, 
and leading department stores and 
specialty shops all over the country 
are on Frisbie’s waiting list. Each belt, 
incidentally, retails for from $3.50 to 
$24, depending on its intricacy. 

Most popular of his creations is a 


gold-corded, tasseled affair which is so 
versatile it can be worn as a belt, an 
evening headdress, a necklace, or a 
dress swag. 


The fact that his hobby has become 
profitable is not going to make Charles 
Frisbie lose sight of the fact that it is, 
still, a hobby. For macrame is part of 
his philosophy of life. 

“When a man reaches 60,” he says, 
“he should have good health, good in- 
come, good hobbies. I’m just getting 
prepared in advance.” 

If you glance in the basement of the 
Frisbie home, you'll see what the hearty, 
husky, ex-Navy captain means, What 
started as a workshop for the main- 
tenance of his schooner is now a com- 


bination hardware store, woodworking 
and blacksmith shop. 
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There Frisbie forges wrought-iron 
fireplace accessories and lawn tables, 
turns out wooden lamps, bowls and 
paper knives, and keeps his collection 
of nautical mementoes gathered on his 
sailing trips around European coastal 
waters. 

But macrame remains his first love. 
“Normally,” he says, “a man doesn’t 
have anything to do with his hafids 
except perhaps hold a cigaret. But if 
you have a piece of string handy, you 
can start making things—either in five 
minutes, five hours, or five days.” 


Candles By Hand 


Margaret Harrison 


ws IS BETTER TO light a candle than 
to curse the darkness,” is an old 
Chinese proverb. 

Candles have been man’s friend since 
the day some prehistoric man discov- 
ered that a cat-o’-nine-tails dipped in 
grease would burn and give out light 
to keep the creeping shadows back. 
Perhaps modern hostesses whose tapered 
candles shine on crystal and silverware 
are subconsciously pushing back the 
shadows of time as they see the flat- 
tering effect of candle light on their 
guests. Candles are still friendly to man. 

Until very recent times all candles 
were made by hand. In the 13th Century 
there was a candle makers guild in 
Paris whose members went from door to 
door fashioning candles to individual 
order at each home. 

Mass production has tended to take 
the personality out of candles, but can- 
dies can still be made by hand, and 

(Continued on Page 55) 


One of the most popular of the macrame belts fashioned by Jack Frisbie 
is this one, done in silver cord. His belts retail from $3.50 to $24, depending 


upon intricacy of design. 
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Collecting is my Hobhy 
— Laughing 
Lawmakernwd 


A United States Senator 
cites his book of Congressional 
humor as an example of 

the fruits of collecting 
interesting information. 





A TEACHER asked a pupil, “What is 
the opposite of ‘progress’?” The 
pupil answered, “Why, Con-gress.” 


Senator Alexander Wiley 
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cellany. 1 also included an anecdote or 
two, a little bit of humor that I had 
read or heard. 


but by saying “not guilty.” 
Reporters gave me many anecdotes, 
For/instance Rudy Block, the radio re- 


















This is one of the first bits of humor porter, told me about his so-called 
I came across in my hobby of collecting RADUALLY AS the months wore on, “Retirement At Birth” bill. This bill 
humor of, by, and on the Congress. my diary grew in size, and with it supposedly enabled everyone to “retire Ps 
Naturally, I have always regarded the grew the collection of anecdotes like as soon as they were born.” ’ 
Congress as the most serious and most this one: ; Then, too, I consulted books about 
important legislative body on earth. The wife of one of the members Congressional history, taking notes on § colle 
Nevertheless, like many of my col- of the House of Representatives humorous scenes and debates. out 
leagues, I have always enjoyed a bit of woke her husband, shaking - him have 
wholesome humor—even about this vigorously. Wake up, John, she Bi RESULT of this eight years of § ance 
revered institution. Humor gives us a _— Said excitedly, there’s a robber in incidental collection of gags may ¥ hobl 
“lift,” it “recharges our batteries,” so the_ house. E be seen (amazingly enough) in my 94 re 
we can do better work for our con- Nonsense, my dear,” he grum- first book, “Laughing With Congress,” § —as 
stituents, amidst all the trying pres- bled. “In thé Senate, yes, but in recently released by Crown Publishers. j self. 
sures around us. the House, never. Thus, a mere pastime has, for me, as O 

My hobby is not very old; it started A real source of such humor was for many of my readers, turned into a § in ¢ 
when I went to the Senate eight years provided for me in the Congressional very interesting venture. Through it, I J very 
ago from the state of Wisconsin. sessions themselves—in the humor that hope to bring real fun and information § ing 
Actually, its beginning was merely an came out of Congressional debate, in to the public about the human side of §f ne 
accident, like many of my readers’ per- the wise-cracks by some witty colleague, Congress. B to b 
sonal hobbies, no doubt. - or in some Congressional exchange be- So, too, many of my readets no doubt § thou 

From the beginning, after each day’s tween Republicans and Democrats. may accumulate raw materials for books § Mor 
session, I would dictate personal notes There was, for example, the time some or magazine articles if they will but § anth 
in my diary on the important events Congressman (with a guilty conscience collect over a period of time interest- J adm 
that had transpired that day, the folk no doubt) addressed the Chair as “Your ing information which they encounter N 
from Wisconsin and others that I had Honor” instead of “Mr. President,” and every day. It might be a coliection of § proc 
met, the problems encountered, the of- also the time someone answered the ‘household hints, or a collection of in | publ 
ficials I had contacted, and such mis- roll call not by saying “yea” or “nay” teresting historical incidents, or even 4 } pub! 
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Senator Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin examines source material from which he gathered some of the anecdotes 
that he included in his book, “Laughing With Congress.” Senator Wiley’s hobby is “collecting humor of, by, and on 


the Congress.” 


collection of unusual hobbies carried 
out by some of your friends. Yes, if you 
have the writing talent and persever- 
ance to be diligent in your collecting 
hobby, you, too, may be able to make 
a real contribution to the literary field 
~ well as a profitable one for your- 
self. 

Of course, even as a relative beginner 
in this field, I have noted that it is a 
very competitive one and requires writ- 
ing craftsmanship. No mere miscel- 
laneous hodge-podge can be expected 
to become an automatic best-seller (al- 
though not. long ago, a Book-of-the- 
Month Club dividend was a stimulating 
anthology of varied items that were 
admittedly of a trivial nature.) 

No, authorship is a difficult, planned 
process. The number of books being 
published each year is declining, and 
publishers are becoming ever more dis- 


criminating in their selections. How- 
ever, this can serve as a spur to you 
to be even more industrious in your 
collecting hobby, if writing is your 
aim. 


I You have the talent and the in- 
clination, you might start collecting 
your raw material or reviewing your 
records for material you already have. 

You might ask yourself, however, 
at the very start: “Have I chosen a 
subject or type of material that really 
will pe of interest or help to people?” 
In order to answer that question, you 
might write to book-publishing firms 
to get their reactions. You might, in 
addition, want to consult the card cata- 
logue in your library to see if there 
are already many books written on that 
subject or related to it. 

Once you are. satisfied that you do 


have something that is worth writing 
about, and on which relatively little 
has already been published, here are a 
few hints that may be helpful. 

(1) Maintain a card file for your 
collection. This is usually the simplest 
and most flexible method of collecting 
items from many sources. Include on 
each card all the necessary source refer- 
ences. This will be particularly import- 
ant in case you want to use material 
copyrighted by someone else and, there- 
fore, requiring permission to reprint. 

(2) Classify your cards as your col- 
lection grows. Keep adjusting your 
classification system as your file de- 
velops, grouping your cards together 
in various ways, by subject. Often by 
going over your cards several times in 
this way, new ideas will come to you. 
You will be able to note gaps in your 

(Continued on Page 50) 








Dr. A. J. Durant’s collection of hunting horns is more than something 
merely to look at. On hunting excursions he uses this horn, which he made 


himself in 1921, to call his coon hounds. 


A COLLEGE: professor in a deerskin 

jacket and coon skin cap blowing 
a hunting horn is a rare sight. But 
not in Columbia, Missouri, the home 
of versatile Dr. A. J. Durant, who not 
only owns a large collection of horns 
but also uses them to call in his dogs 
from their nightly coon chases in the 
woods. He frequently displays the horns 
before civic groups in his unusual garb, 
and packs one for hunting trips to sur- 
rounding states. 

From his collection, Dr. Durant 
usually takes one of the oldest, a raw 
horn he purchased in 1921 and made 
into a “hunting” or “blowing” horn for 


his father, to summon his Redbone coon 
hounds, as its low tone is the one to 
which they are accustomed and, there- 
for, will answer. 

Dr. Durant made it by hand from 
the hollow shell of a cow horn by 
scraping it sthooth, cutting off the 
tip, and fitting on a wooden mouth- 
piece. For use, he added a rawhide 
shoulder sling, and for decoration, a 
deerskin cover. The horn produces a 
tone similar to only one other in Dr. 
Durant’s collection, that of a goat's 
horn. 

A cow horn which belonged to his 
mother’s brother, Medrick Dolive, 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


HE 
HUNTS 
HUNTING 
HORNS 


Mike Norris 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SHIRLEY WHITE 


Expanding his collection 
of hunting horns, some of 
which he actually uses 


in the field, adds zest to a 
college professor’s life. 


dating back to 1877, is the oldest in 
the group owned by Dr. Durant, who 
is head of the department of veterinary 
science in the University of Missouri 
College of Agriculture, and a practicing 
veterinarian. Mr. Dolive’s name and the 
date are carved on the bell of the horn. 

By not trimming one cow’s horn thin, 
an unusual blend of ivory, blue, brown, 
and black colors was obtained. This 
horn was added to Dr. Durant’s col- 
lection in 1942 when it was given to 
him by Dr. E. H. Hughes, inspector in 
charge of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry in Louisiana, who formerly held 
that position in Missouri. 

A barking dog and a coon he is 
hunting, which is lodged in a tree, afe 
hand carved on one of the light colored 
cow horns Dr. Durant purchased from 
a dealer in Kansas. Another cow hori 
he bought from the Kansan has 4 
carved coon’s head on its side. 

A pair of African buffalo horns 
which were given to his father, Capt. 
N. L. Durant, in Bromley, Alabama, are 
highly prized by the veterinarian. One 
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is elaborately covered with leopard skin 
and reddish-brown leather, and the 
other is a polished hunting horn. 

The horn of a Hereford cow which 
was owned and slaughtered by the 
University, and two horns won by Dr. 
Durant’s dogs in a show in Mexico, 
Missouri, last year are also valued by 
him. 
Three bright, hand-painted flowers 
add to the fine finish of one of Dr. 
Durant’s unusual horns. Made in Mex- 
ico, it was purchased by his wife in 
Sedalia, Missouri, in 1944. 

Most of the others in his collection 
ate polished, ivory-colored horns with 
shoulder straps. 


HE ORIGIN of these horns is found 

in prehistoric times, when, by break- 
ing off the tip of a short animal horn, 
one or at best two notes, powerful, 
rough, unsteady, and only barely ap- 
proximating to definite musical sounds, 
were obtained. This was the archetype 
of modern families of brass wind instru- 
ments, and from it evolved the trumpet, 
the bugle, and the tuba, no less the 
hunting horn. 

Dr. Durant also owns two mounted 
horns. A Texas longhorn which meas- 
ures four feet, four inches from tip to 
tip is placed above the door of his 
office at the University. The other 
mounted horns are from a deer he killed 


These are only a few of the hunting horns in the collection of Dr. A. J. 
Durant, head of the department of veterinary science in the University of 
Missouri College of Agriculture. Note the variety of designs. 


in 1915 in Alabama. 

Always on the lookout for new horns, 
Dr. Durant is trying now to obtain a 
Texas longhorn measuring seven and 
one-half feet straight across each horn 


These two Redbone coon hounds, says Dr. A. J. Durant, can hear the 
notes of one of his hunting horns at a distance of six miles. 


from tip to tip, from its owner in Min- 
neapolis, Kansas, as he would like to 
have a large hunting horn made from 
it. 

His coon hounds, Alexander Stream- 
line, Alexander the Fifth, and Rock, 
freely roam in the wooded acres be- 
hind Dr. Durant’s home on the edge 
of Columbia. Winners of a number of 
trophies, the dogs can hear his staccato 
notes on the horn as far as six miles 
away on clear days, Dr. Durant says. 


IX SHOWING his collection of hunting 
horns to groups in Columbia and 
elsewhere, Dr. Durant not only explains 
the history and types of the horns, but 
also blows them, giving the contrast 
in tone of the horns, showing what is 
meant by “squealing them” (giving 
several short, low notes, and one high 
note), and producing his routine dog 
call. 

The pitch of the horn, as of other 
wood instruments, depends almost’ ex- 
clusively on the length of the air- 
column set in vibration; but varies in 
accordance with the amount of blowing 
force employed. 

For the demonstrations, Dr. Durant 
also exhibits a movie, “Missouri Coon 
Hunting,” which he made with Prof. 
Wesley Wiksell, of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, who 
was formerly a faculty member at 
Stephens College in Columbia. 
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An Old Art 
with a 





Besides rosemaaling objects for sale, Mrs. Elsa Wall also makes use of her 
hobby to decorate furnishings in her own home, some of which are shown here. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


The ancient Norwegian art 
of rosemaaling provides 
a happy answer to a 
young wife’s problem of 
finding a hobby. 


LeRoy A. Block 


— CAN I find a hobby in 
which I can express myself 
creatively and that will pay me for the 
time I spend on it as well?” This was 
the question Mrs. Elsa Wall of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, asked her father sev- 
eral years ago. 

The next day her father brought her 
several unfinished wood trays, told her 
about, the ancient art of rosemaaling 
done by his Norwegian ancestors and 
suggested she try it. Since that day, 
Mrs. Wall has found rosemaaling the 
successful answer to her quest for a 
creative and profitable hobby. 

“As the wife of a student veteran 
attending the University of Wisconsin, 
the money I receive ar —-r 
helps us enormously,” . Wall ex- 
plains. “I was reluctant to vagit my hand 
at rosemaaling at first, but I worked 
at painting the trays my father brought 
and found it really wasn’t difficult 
after all.” 


oo, SHE is as enthusiastic a hob- 
byist as you will find anywhere. 
Her smorgaasborde trays (large, flat 
serving platters) adorn many homes 
throughout the country, and the dem 
is always sufficient to keep her busy 
for many months ahead. ; 
This rosemaaling or “rose-painting” 
is a product of Norwegian folk art. It 
originally developed in the mountainous 
inland regions where the Norse were 
isolated in small groups and were of 
necessity self-sufficient. To furnish his 
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Decorated by the old Norwegian art of rosemaaling, smorgaasborde trays such as 
the one Mrs. Elsa Wall is finishing, often bring her more than $100 a month in sales. 


house, each farmer had to be his own 
craftsman. With trees growing in 
abundance about him he made his 
house, furniture, implements, and dishes 
ftom wood. The householder then made 
such objects as decorative as possible 


—usually by painting intricate designs 
of color and beauty upon them. Gradu- 
ally a homogeneous form of art evolved 
to be known as rosemaaling, though 
the relation with floral forms is some- 
times difficult to see. 


Eventually the art was carried on in 
America by a few of the Norwegian 
immigrants. In recent years there has 
been a reawakening of interest in the 
native art by a handful of persons who 
began rosemaaling household objects as 
a hobby. 


M*® WALL receives from $6 to $15 
for these trays, depending on the 
size, elaborateness of the design, and 
whether they are sold through gift shops 
or by direct request. When she finds 
enough leisure time to paint often, she 
sometimes sells over $100 worth in 
one month. 

“Whenever someone sees them they 
usually sell themselves,” she reports. 
“It’s quite a thrill to have people like 
them so well.” 

Equipment necessary for rosemaaling 
consists of little more than an art kit, 
a few brushes, and an object to paint. 
Any basic art kit of oils is sufficient, 
although’ a supplementary variety of 


_ Colors is an asset that will brighten the 
finished’ product. 


If the hobbyist is a novice in the 
use of oils, instructions on the art kit 
are usually adequate, though advice 
from an art shop or a book will be 
helpful. Oil colors can be thinned with 


A smorgaasborde tray and breadboard decorated with authentic Norwegian linseed oil and some turpentine if the 


designs. 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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PECANS. 


PIGS and 


PROFITS 


nee Leon Quezada, 
Mexican youth of Los Angeles, has 
a new version of the nursery story of 
the three little pigs. 

He does not refer to real pigs; just 
miniatures. He fashions them out of 
pecans and sells them. They have four 
legs, a snout, two eyes, two ears, and 
a tail. Upon looking at one for the 
first time, you invariably exclaim, “Why, 
it’s a pig!” It appears that much like 
the real animal. To make it still more 
lifelike, Leon says “Presto!” and its 


Weldon Woodson 


eyes roll around, its ears flap, and its 
tail wiggles. 

Before I let you in on how this is 
done, suppose we get acquainted with 
the youthful magician—if you wish to 
call him that. Born in Mexico, Leon 
was forced at an early age to help his 
mother when she became a widow. As 
he did a variety of chores after school 
hours each day, his zeal to succeed in 
life did not waver. His surname, “Que- 
zada,” is of Indian origin and a familiar 
one in Mexico, especially due to the 


A house fly placed inside these tiny pigs will cause their appendages to 


move in lifelike fashion. Leon Quezada, who wanted a business of 


his own 


to help support his mother, makes and sells the novelties for 35 cents each. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


A 16-year-old Mexican 
youngster demonstrates that 
youth still has ambition by 
creating his own miniature 
pig novelty business. 


“Quezada Rancho,” famed for its great 
and excellent herds of cattle. Perhaps 
the realization of this stirred in him 
the desire that he, too, would make the 
name “Quezada” a heralded one. 

A far-greater inspiration undoubtedly 
has been his mother. Leon’s ultimate 
goal is to become a business man of 
some kind in Mexico. “At least, I 
want to work for myself,” he told me 
recently. Mrs. Quezada realized that 
much could be learned from business 
establishments in the United States. 
“Why not,” she asked him one day, “go 
to school there? You'll learn the lan- 
guage and the way they do things. You 
can stay with your aunt in Los Angeles.” 


to YEARS ago, when Leon was 
13, arrangements were made to 
carry out the mother’s suggestion. Leon 
could speak his native Mexican tongue 
fluently, but English—well, that was 
another matter. But since he has been 
in California, he has mastered it to the 
extent that there is not a trace of an 
accent. Moreover, he uses a vocabulary 
that causes you to think that he has 
finished high school and spent a yeat 
in college. Actually, he is a ninth-grade 
student. 

Although in another country, away 
from his mother, Leon still felt obli- 
gated to help her the best he could. 
This became all the more imperative 
because her health grew poor. Leon 
earned a few nickels here and there 
and sent them home. All of this time, 
however, he was wondering what he 


could do to be in business for himself. 
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Though a boy in his teens he yearned 
to set up his own enterprise instead 
of working for others. 

One day he was in Tijuana, Baja 
California, a Mexican city just below 
the border from San Diego, California. 
He visited the various curio shops and 
in one saw, “Piggies! Watch them make 
goo-goo eyes at you, the vendor was 
saying to the throng as he sought to 
sell his wares. Just as he announced, 
they moved their eyes, and their ears 
and tail, too. Leon stood there for a 
long time trying to solve the riddle 
of how they did this. 

When the crowd had dispersed, he 
walked up to the man and explained 
that he was attending school in the 
United States, but wished some product 
that he could market in order to aid 
his parent. “Will you show me how 
to make the piggies?” he asked earnest- 
ly. This the man gladly did. 


B*« IN Los Angeles, Leon bought 
a quantity of pecans and began to 
work. When he had made not three 
piggies, but a whole host of them, he 
got in touch with Mfrs. Christine 
Sterling, who takes a deep interest in 
the welfare of the Mexican population 
of Los Angeles. He wanted to know 
if she would give him a corner in 
Olvera Street. She willingly consented 
to this. 


Olvera Street is only a short block 
long near Los Angeles’ old plaza in 
the Mexican business district. During 
the twenties, measures were instituted 
to' abolish it. The order was issued 
despite the fact that the city’s most 
ancient house is there, and that the 
locality played an important role in Cali- 
fornia-Mexican relations. Upon hearing 
of this plan, Mrs. Sterling launched 
a campaign to preserve it. The result 
was that today Olvera Street still exists. 


_ Furthermore, lining each of its sides 
and down the center are scores of shops 
and stands. Here the Mexican folk, as 
well as an occasional non-Mexican, sell 
souvenirs of every conceivable kind: 
Mexican jumping beans, pottery, per- 
fumed candles, beads, canes, straw hats, 
tugs, scarfs, brass ware. Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, as well as other notables 
throughout the land, make it a point 
to visit the place upon coming to Los 
Angeles. 


This, therefore, was a strategic site 
for Leon to market the products of his 
craftsmanship. For atmosphere, he dons 
a large Mexican sombrero and a jacket. 
He keeps his piggies in a shoe box. 
Upon starting to work, he takes out a 











Open for business is 16-year-old Leon Quezada, who markets miniature 
pigs from a stand in Olvera Street, in the Mexican business district of Los 
Angeles. Leon makes the pigs from pecan shells. 


score or more and places them on his 
table. Then he pushes a trio of them 
to one side and chants, “Step this way 
folks, and see the three little piggies 
wiggle their eyes and ears.” He lines 
the three up together, then puts one 
in the lead with two following, and, 
finally, sets them with their backs to 
each other and headed in different di- 
rections. All the while as he does this, 
he keeps up an improvised story, which, 
if it could be recorded, would be a 


classic. 


IGHT HERE, let’s examine one of 

the pigs and learn how Leon makes 
them. The only tool he has is a razor- 
edged steel knife with a sharp point. 
He cuts off one end of the pecan and 
hollows out the contents. When first 
starting out, he thought possibly the 
meat would be good for him to eat, 





but experience showed that it was 
mashed up too much to be appetizing. 
After this, he bores four holes for the 
legs, two for the eyes, two for the ears, 
and one for the tail. 

He whittles these parts out of thin 
pine. He fastens the peg-like legs firmly 
into the holes. The ears, eyes, and tail, 
however, fit loosely into the holes and 
the sticks extend well into the inside 
—if you wish to call it that—of the 
pecan, or what by now looks like a 
piggy. Touch the eyes, ears, and tail 
and they vibrate. Better yet, insert a 
broom straw in the large open end 
of the pecan and work it against the 
sticks. The appendages will move. The 
final step is to hue out the head or 
snout and plug up the large hole. 

For real effect, Leon catches a fly, 
removes the snout, and inserts the in- 
sect, at the same time quickly placing 
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the stopper, or snout, back in. As the 
fly buzzes about inside of the small 
sphere and bumps against the sticks, 
the eyes, the ears, the tail wiggle and 
cause onlookers to wonder in astonish- 
ment as to just how it all happens. 


| Basa CHARGES 35 cents for each pig, 
sent parcel post to you or purchased 
directly from him. He makes them in 
natural pecan color, or enameled white, 
blue, or red. 

Only for demonstrative purposes, 
does Leon capture a fly and let it do 
its stuff. Those that go to his patrons 
are minus it. His own belief is that 
in almost any neighborhood you can 
dig up a fly or two, yourself. 

With a twinkle in his eye, he says, 
“You see, my piggy is an attractive 
novelty and also a fly trap. You get 
two things for the price of one. That's 
what I call a real bargain. Or, if you 
wish. to illustrate to your children the 
story of the three pigs, then buy three 
of my piggies.” 

All of which, of course, is good, 
legitimate sales talk and explains why 
Leon undoubtedly will succeed as a 
business man. 


Laughing with the Lawmakers 
( Continued from Page 43) 
collection or the. fact that you have too 
many items on particular subjects and 

tco few on others. 

(3) Add to your collection as sys- 
tematically as possible. If you can pos- 
sibly do so, add to it daily or at least 
weekly. If you think of something you 
w.unt to include, jot down a reference 
to it immediately, rather than attempt- 
ing to remember it and risk forgetting. 

(4) Keep watching current maga- 
zine articles or current book lists, be- 
cause during the time you are compiling 
your collection, you may find that 
someone else has come out with an 
idea that is the same or mighty similar 
to your own. Wherever there is a need 
for a book, you may find that there is 
more than one individual (for example, 
yourself) sooner or later trying to ful- 
fill that need. 

(S) Treat this hobby as an ad- 
venture and a challenge. Get fun out of 
it as you go along. Enjoy it to the 
fullest, so that whether or not your 
collection does develop successfully into 
a book or magazine article, you will 
have wasted nothing in the process, for 
you will have helped to amuse your- 
self and enlighten yourself as you went 
along. 

Go to it—and good luck! 


& PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
OF YOUR OWN 


the ‘viedtualscope 


Coin operated télescopes have developed a 
tremendous source of profits. A sure and. 
steady income at Scenic Spots, Beaches, 
Airports, Resorts, Hotel Verandas and ev- 
erywhere people gather. ° 

New developments perfected in World 
War II have been embodied in the Terrestri- 
alscope making it an unsurpassed instru- 
ment for education and entertainment. It 
operates three minutes for a dime. Patrons 
stand in line éo use it. 


EARNS UP TO $400.00 A MONTH 


WEIGHT: 250 Ibs. @ HEIGHT: 5 ft. @ 
Finished in flashing chromium and lustrous 
black @ Rugged design for many years of 
trouble-free and efficient service @ Pays for 
itself in a few months @ Tremendous source 
of profit for years to come @ Entirely self- 
contained and easy to install @ Impervious 
to weather conditions. 


TOTAL COST $790.00 


Convenient terms of one-fourth down and 
18 equal monthly payments. 


EICHEL ELECTRONIC CORP. 


Evansville 8, Indiana 


Also makers of Tranquil Tone Coin op- 
erated radios and television units — coin 
operated radio kits — coir operated timers 
for washing machines, ironers, etc. 





It’s easy to build this household appli- 
ance with LeJay Plans. Made from new |& 
or used . No expert knowledge|s 
needed. Details clearly shown. Save|S3s 
up to 75%. Mail $1 for plans andes 
catalog. LEJAY MFG. CO., Dept. 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 





START A PAYING BUSINESS TODAY Ag 
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"| MINIATURE—COLONIALS 


* Solid mahogany, ready-cut, a 
; little sanding, gluing & wax- 
_ ing, no nails, and you have 
a beauty to behold. Dresser 
size, 2-5/16” high, 23/6” 

wide, 1-5/16” deep. Drawers 

that pull, all parts tongue & 
Grooved, complete with in- 
Structions, only $1.50 also 
other pieces. 


Henry E. Piltz, Box 148 
East Orange 3, N. J. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Recognize These Specialists? 
W. E. Golden 


€ hex BEING an age of specializa- 
tion, listed below are 10 special- 
ized professions with three possible 
meanings for each, only one of which 
is right. If you get eight or more 
correct meanings, you are a special- 
ist on specialists. A score of 6 to 8 
is average. 
1. The pediatrician— 
.(a) Specializes in children’s 
diseases. 
(b) Is a person who travels 
on foot. 
(c) Is a foot doctor. 
The graphologist— 
(a) Specializes in grafting 
skin on the body. 
(b) Estimates character by 
studying handwriting. 
(c) Specializes in drawing 
graphs. 
The optometrist— 
(a) Is one who hopes for the 
best. 
(b) Treats diseases of the eye. 
(c) Fits glasses. 
The lutanist— 
(a) Is an insect doctor. 
(b) Is a follower of Luther. 
(c) Plays a lute. 
The numismatist— 
(c) Collects coins. 
(b) Collects stamps. 
(c) Studies occult significance 
of numbers, 
The hypsometrist— 
(a) Determines heights. 
Is a specialist in hypnosis. 
Is a professional juggler. 
pathologist— 
Is a specialist in nervous 
disorders. 
Is an authority on jungle 
trails. 
Traces disease causes. 
pharmaceutist— 
Is a druggist. 
Is one who tills the soil 
for a living. 
Is a dentist. 
taxidermist— 
Is a specialist in taxis. 
Is a dispenser of trans- 
portation. 
Is one who stuffs and 
mounts skins of animals. 
. The floriculturise— 
(a)Is one who cultivates orna- 
mental flowering plants. 
(b) Is one who studies nature. 
(c) Is one who studies dif- 
ferent lighting effects. 


(Answers on Page 64) 
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This Months Crossword Puggle | 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST NEWS 


Fes: PRIZE of $7.50 in the April 

crossword puzzle contest has been 
awarded to Nina L. R. Thomson, Lake- 
land, Florida, whose puzzle appears on 
this page. Entries for the May contest 
are now being received, and non-prize 
winning puzzles entered in previous 
contests will be considered for the May 
award. Remember, each entry must in- 
clude the unsolved puzzle diagram, and 
solved diagram and the key of defini- 


tions, as well as a signed statement to 
the effect that the puzzle is original 
with the sender. One person may submit 
an unlimited number of entries. In case 
of a tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
If you want your puzzle returned, in- 
clude a self-addressed stamped envelope. 
If your puzzle is not returned immedi- 
ately, it is because the judges are still 
considering it for a prize. 


Answers on Page 64 





ACROSS 
1. To plan 
4. A little child 
7. Which person 
10. Periods of time 
12. An organ of the body 
14. Spoke 
15. To await 
16. Weird 
17. Prefix meaning before 
18. A fort in North Carolina 
20. Dominant people of 
Latvia 
22. Pertaining to the laity 
24. Kill 
25. <A Spanish dance 
27. Fright 
30. Fabulous bird 
31. Light-room in a light- 
house 
33. Drag 
35. A malt liquor 
36. A dandy 
37. Wrath 
38. Extinct flightless bird 
39. Struck with heavy dull 
sound 
43. Tub used for brewing 
44. Entraps 
46. White substance of 
teeth 
48. Withered ‘ 
49. Prefix meaning half 
50. Promenade (Spanish) 
52. Reposes 
55. Identical 
56. Frosting 
60. A snare 
62. Grows old 
63. Snug 
64. Situation 
65. Lair 
66. A digit of the foot 
67. Encountered 
DOWN 
1. The cry of a cat 
2. A desert-dweller 
3. Two of a kind 
4. Small cone 
5. To row 
6. Prefix meaning three 
7. Need 
8. Strikes 
9. Allyric poem . 
11. A horse’s bedroom 
12. An exodus 
13. One who counts ballots 
14. A sylvan Greek deity 
19. A Celt 
21. Merit 
23. Bewilder 
24. Russia’s treeless wastes 
25. Philippine knives 
26. Vast expanse of salt 
water 
28. Plant of the genus Oleo 
29. Rustic 
30. Male sheep 
32. Male cat 
34. Procure 
39. Woody plant 
40. Larger than life-size 
41. Capacity for work 
42. A ledy 
45. Equine quadrupeds 
47. Fogs 
50. One side of leof in 
book 
51. So be it 
ry Adjusted to a nicety 
55. Full of grief 
57. Smoll bed 
58. Prefix meaning equal 
59. Born 
61. Favorite 
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Along the Hobby Book Shelf 


(Continued from Page 8) 


making the finished product is funda- 
mentally the same as it was when the 
Indian squaw wove on the crude hand- 
loom made for her by her husband. 


feat on crossing and inter- 
lacing of threads or fibers to form 
cloth—may be made beautiful whether 
done on a loom devised from the as- 
sembly of a few sticks of wood or on 
the most elaborate, expensive equip- 


ment obtainable. The author of “Weav- . 


ing You Can Do” suggests that the 
newcomer to the craft of weaving try 
out his undeveloped skill at first upon 
a small loom. Limited space for storage 
of equipment and appliances is a very 
good reason for the beginning weaver 
to learn with one of the small or fold- 
ing looms, many different types of 
which are available on the market. Some 
of the most beautiful fabrics have 
been woven with the simplest equip- 
ment. In fact, designers often use small 
looms when they are planning new 
fabrics because they can experiment 
more easily while they are weaving. 
“Weaving You Can Do” is clearly 








WEAVING YOU CAN DO 


“WEAVING 





by Edith Louise Allen 

The newest book on weaving! A book 
that is revolutionary in that it is 50% 
pictures. 

Nothing is overlooked. Step-by-step 
coverage of all details in weaving by 
hand or on a loom. Full discussions and 
illustrations of yarns, shuttles, needles, 
winding and feeding. apparatus, various 
types of looms, etc. Tells how to insert 
extra colors or special yarns, repair weft 
—ideal for the beginner. By the author 
of the very popular “Rugmaking Craft.” 
$2.50. 


Use the handy coupon below, or 
order from your dealer now. 








“THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS por 
1377 Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Ill. 
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and understandably written and is filled 
with basic information pertinent to the 
subject. Miss Allen has done a great 
deal of work with amateur weavers and 
has taken up and answered all the im- 
portant “little” questions involved in 
successful hand weaving. When fin- 
ished with the book, the reader will 
know about all the basic weaves, the 
unlimited variety of materials which 
may be made from them; yarn selec- 
tion; winding, and mounting in prepara- 
tion for threading; threading and 
treadling problems; fabric designing 
and laying out; warp and weft varia- 
tions; shrinkage and dyeing; tapestry 
weaving, and pattern reading. Verbal 
instruction and information are well 
illustrated with numerous photographs 
especially made for this book. 
“Weaving You Can Do” should be 
in the library of every handcraftsman, 
and should be read by anyone who has 
the desire to learn and to proceed in 
the art of weaving. From warp to weft, 
it is as interesting as it is informative. 





NOTED BRIEFLY 


Reviews by Richard S. Robbins 
and M. Collins 


CREATING JEWELRY FOR FUN AND 
Prorit, by Andrew Dragunas (146 
pages; illustrated; Harper & Brothers; 
New York; $3). 


Roe SATISFACTION of producing by 
hand a beautiful item, coupled with 
the well-nigh universal desire of people 
to adorn themselves, makes the art of 
making jewelry a highly profitable 
hobby. And here is a complete intro- 
duction to this craft. 

Designed for the beginner, but car- 
rying through to the advanced tech- 
niques, the book provides step-by-step 
instruction in jewelry design, from the 
simple items, to the finely wrought. 
The processes of soldering, pickling, 
coloring, cutting and bending sheet 
metal, and modeling, as well as the 
accompanying tools, are described in 
complete detail and supplemented with 
more than fifty diagrams which illus- 
trate graphically the methods outlined 
in the text. Among the items described 
are rings, buttons, pins, clips, bracelets 
and napkin rings. 

Although one may design and make 
jewelry on the kitchen table, the book 
contains a chapter on setting up a work- 
shop, for those enthusiasts who wish to 
expand the scope of their work in this 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


field. There is also a chapter on the 
elements of design in jewelry, which 
will excite the beginning jewelry crafts- 
man with a creative imagination. 





Workine With ALumMinuM, by Doug- 
las H. Hobbs (126 pages; illustrated; 
The Bruce Publishing Company; Mil- 
waukee; $2.50). - 


ERE Is an excellent technical book 

presented in a popular and read- 
able style. It is divided into two sec- 
tions, the first being a discussion of 
the some twenty processes involved in 
working with aluminum. The various 
properties of pure aluminum and its 
many alloys are taken into considera- 
tion in the discussion, with charts 
supplied. 

The second part of the book consists 
of twenty-five useful projects, ranging 
from the simpler ones—such as belt 
buckles, buttons, etc.—to those requir- 
ing a high degree of skill and pro- 
ficiency—such as candlesticks and lamps 
of various and intricate designs. Each 
project is adequately illustrated with 
photographs and working drawings. 

Mr. Hobbs, the author, has been as- 





THE FASCINATING HOBBY! 
FOR PROFIT — FOR GIFTS — 
FOR FUN 


Make baby booties, soft cuddly toys, lapel 
ornaments, handbags and other lovely items 
/with colorful FELT. 

LARGE SAMPLER KIT containin 755 
cut-outs, cement, batten and ten $1.2 

color supply of felt.................... 


Additional fele at factory pe. 
Send stamp for Wire Chenslle booklet. 


THE FELT CRAFTERS 
Plaistow 55, New Hampshire 








MAKE MONEY 
with 


LARSON 
Leathercraft 


Make and sell easy-to-assemble belts, 
gloves, purses, woolskin toys and mit- 
tens, many other useful items. Complete 
stock. Moderate priced tooling leathers 
as well as top quality calfskins. All tools 
and accessories. No experience neces- 
sary; instructions come with materials. 


Send ten cents at once for catalog with 
101 money-making ideas. 


_ J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
4246 Arthington Street, Chicago 24, Ill. 
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the sociated for many years with the Alu- proper dull luster. the wood of all the old finish and 
hich minum Company of America, and is This last coat of varnish is a bit after neutralizing the varnish remover 
afts- fully equipped to deal with his subject. difficult to apply. You must be extreme- and then sanding with very fine sand- 
The book is supplemented with a help- ly careful to cover every bit of the paper or steel wool, apply several coats 
ful index. surface to which you have already ap- of ordinary paste wax. This wax will 
plied gloss varnish. If you don’t cover not change the color of the wood and 
7m the gloss varnish completely with the it will be the lightest color of any 
. — flat varnish, the missed places will show finish described herein. The disad- 
~_ How to Refinish Old Walnut up shiny when the final coat dries. vantages of this finish are that scratches 
' (Continued from Page 18) These shiny spots may be touched in and other mars show up easier and do 
varnish—depending upon how particu- later with fair results, but it’s a good not cover up as readily, because the 
ook lar you are or how much patience you idea to take extreme caution from the wax does not contain color. 
ead- have, but the more coats of gloss beginning and do the job well so it Perhaps we should include under this 
sec- varnish you apply, the better will be Sag be necessary to do a touch-up heading the use of beeswax. This is 
of the finished surface. However, if your = ae seo ages oapltgs final as. one of the most satisfactory, but per- 
1 in patience is low, good results are ob- oe 8 oli Seay Ore this satin varnish ‘haps the hardest to use materials for 
ious tained from only one coat of gloss ‘S #PPiCe. , . , antique finishing of walnut. Beeswax 
its varnish. No further sanding or rubbing 1S may be purchased in small cakes at 
era- necessary. Flat varnish dries in a few any good paint store. It is necessary 
arts FTER THE varnish has dried thor- hours to a soft luster finish. After a thar you apply plenty of “elbow grease” 
oughly, you are ready for the final few days it is well to apply paste wax jf you decide on this finish, applying 
sists coat of satin varnish. Any paint store —the same as you would do to any of . with a small clean cloth to a very small 
ing will supply you with this particular YOuUr good furniture. area at a time and rubbing it to a 
baile type of varnish. Its main purpose is to mirror finish. Beeswax will not change 
sali give a “hand-rubbed” finish to the wood HE THIRD finish to be considered the naturally light brown color of the 
is and is a modern substitution for the is the wax finish. I find this finish wood. The soft luster finish of bees- 
nps old-fashioned, more tiresome method of to be the easiest and quickest to apply wax is especially recommended for the 
ach actually rubbing the varnish to the and quite satisfactory. After cleaning true antique. 
vith 
. 
as- 
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RS 
: YOUR NEEDS 
When you weave—for strong, colorfast patterns—warp your 
loom and fill your shuttles with Lily Hand Weaving Yarn. 
3, 
t- 
Lily yarns range from rug filler, to pearl cotton, to weaving 
wool. They are designed to meet your weaving needs 
. 
3. 3 P 
Lily hand weaving yoms are LILY MILLS COMPANY 
sold direct. Write today for Dept. O. 
samples and price list. SHELBY, N. C. 
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First Ladies of the Doll World 


( Continued from Page 35) 


difficulty in finding the proper material 
and design pattern for the gowns, After 
scouring about unsuccessfully for a 
replica of the design used in the Martha 
Washington dress, she hit upon the 
idea of utilizing the same weave ma- 
terial and painting the design into the 
fabric. 

The project proved satisfactory and 
she has since adapted it as an expedient 
“last resort” measure. Unearthing laces 
woven in the same fashion as those 
of a century ago posed a second prob- 
lem. Here, sympathetic friends came to 
her aid with remnants discovered in 
their attics. 


s A “breather” from her ambitious 

project, Mrs. Kriger recently built 
and costumed a George Washington 
doll in military garb. This time she 
sketched her model from historical il- 
lustrations in the neighborhood library. 
Again, in the making cf the costume, 
she used to full advantage odds-and- 
ends lying about her home. 

The general’s boots were created from 
a discarded leather pocketbook; the 
sword from the reflector of a Ford head- 
light. His Continental Army uniform 
came from an ancient rain-coat ferreted 
out of a rag-closet in her own attic. 

Another “breather” for her was the 
making of Queen Elizabeth’s corona- 
tion gown. Again she read through all 
available literature and copied her 
sketches from the many pictures taken 
at the coronation by the press and 
magazine services. The Queen’s jewels 
were fashioned from head-lights and 
glass trinkets. 

An exception to the imexpensiveness 
of Mrs. Kriger’s hobby, however, oc- 
curred in 1945 when she was com- 
missioned by a prominent New York 
diamond concern to dress dolls ex- 
emplifying the fashions of the past 
two centuries. Into the finely worked 
gowns. created by Mrs. Kriger, trained 
jewelers sewed a treasure trove of 
miniature diamonds. The end product 
was a doll costumed with materials 
which alone ran into the thousands of 
dollars. 

The doll collection, to which Mrs. 
Kriger had contributed a dozen gowns, 
toured the entire nation. Illustrations 
of the doll units exhibited on the tour 
can be found in the book “The Mar- 
riage of Diamonds and Dolls.” The two 
bridesmaids included in the exhibit 
were lent to the exhibition by Mrs. 
Kriger from her own private collection, 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


PLASTERCRAFTERO© 


JAYHAWK 
PRODUCTS 


NEW FELT FINISHES 
FOR PLASTER NOVELTIES! 
16 Beau: tiful Colors 

es ¢ & 


ALSO 
NEW NATURAL LIQUID RUBBER 
AND INEXPENSIVE FLOCK FILLER 
which make thick sectional molds 
easy to make with only 
TWO COATS! 


se # # 
Catalog and “Plastercraft’’ 
Course Free on Request 


BLUE RAPIDS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Blue Rapids, Kansas 





RAISE HAMSTERS 


The new wonder animals from 
Syria. Often called Toy Bears. 
Delightful pets. Everyone wants 
them. Laboratories need thou- 
sands. Clean, odorless. Raise 
anywhere. Profitable and inter- 
esting. Send name and address 
for big, free picture book. 


GULF HAMSTERY 


1528 BASIL ST., MOBILE, ALA. 








COSTUME JEWELRY SUPPLIES 


@ RHINESTONES e PEARLS 
oe MOONSTONES e CAMEOS 
e FREE LITERATURE e EARWIRES 


R. MYLES-HERBER 
1360-E HICKS ST. NEW YORK 67, N. Y. 























EARN AS YOU 
LEARN AT HOME 
If you can read, 
you can learn to 
write for pay. Send 
postcard today for 
FREE details. No 


WRITER obligation. 


200 S. 7th St. Dept. 13 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 














ITH ALL the recognition which 

Mrs. Kriger’s hobby has brought 
her, she will still confess a dissatisfac- 
tion with the outcome of her own 
efforts. 

“I get a lot of fun while I’m making 
the doll and costume,” she explains, 
“but once it is done, I always find 
little faults and errors, and then I make 


-all sorts of resolutions to do the next 


one better.” 

Even the fact that her work has ap- 
peared in three important books on 
doll-making, the aforementioned “Mar- 
riage of Diamonds and Dolls”; Eliza- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


beth Hooper's “Dolls the World Over”: 
and Janet Johl’s “Fascinating Story of 
Dolls” has not convinced her of her. 
own proficiency in the craft. 


Mrs. Kriget’s insistence on perfection, 
fortunately enough, has been coupled 
with a Job-like patience, with the re- 
sult that she refuses to be rushed into 
completing a gown or doll. Whenever 
she has finished the countless tasks 
that go into keeping a home, she will 
retire to her room and spend a few 
hours with her hobby. 

“I guess I’m lucky in also having a 
patient husband,” she comments, “be- 
cause sometimes I become so engrossed 
in the work that there’s no supper on 
the table for him when he comes home. 
On these occasions, he usually suggests 
that we dine out, and I always promise 
myself to be more careful in the future. 
And I am—until the next time.” 


Fo Mrs. KRIGER the joy of her hobby 
is in the actual process of creation. 
Possessed of an abundance of energy 
and curiosity, when she is not busy 
with her dolls, she is as likely to be 
wall-papering a room in her home or 
making miniature furniture from bits 
of triple-layered cardboard. 

Her refusal to repeat herself by 
making duplicates stems from this 
pleasure in creating new ideas. The re- 
sult, however, has been to deprive her 
of the enormous possibilities her talent 
and reputation have founded for turn- 
ing the hobby into a truly profitable 
venture. As it is, she will occasionally 
oblige another collector by filling an 
order for a specific historical doll cos- 
tume. 

Mrs. Kriger has steadfastly refused to 
make a “business” of her hobby by 
rushing orders or utilizing mass-pro- 
duction methods to construct several 
costumes or dolls at one time. “Too 
many excellent doll makers,” she ex- 
plains, “have lost their touch by at- 
tempting to commercialize their talents. 
Detail in this hobby means too much 
to be handled through — short-cut 
methods.” : 

To Mrs. Kriger the hobby of doll 
making and costuming has continued 
mainly as a lark, with whatever mone- 
tary gain that has entered being fitted 
into the pattern of her beliefs. “Once 
I finish a doll,” she says, “I want to 
rush onto the next one. To have to turn 
out duplicates would make the project 
too much like work. Even to have a 
time element hanging over my head 
takes the kick out of it. I like my hobby 
enough just the way it is, I don’t want 
to spoil it.” 
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Candles By Hand 


(Continued from Page 41) 


these products express individuality as 
only handmade articles can. 


b igepamsise CANDLES are simple and 
inexpensive to make. I have made 
hundreds so I know whereof I speak. 
One year I made a painless $96 for a 
church organization and _ incidentally 
solved my Christmas gift problem. And 
it was lots of fun! 

The wax is ordinary paraffin from 
the grocery store. Or your favorite filling 
station can get it for you in bulk. It 
comes in quarter-pound pieces that are 
easy to handle. 

Melt the wax on your stove in any old 
pot. Paraffin has a low melting point, 
so watch it carefully. I know from ex- 
perience that it catches fire easily. Never 
have too much in the pot at one time. 


M OLDS ARE INDIVIDUAL matters.Any- 
thing around the house that is as 
big at the top as at the bottom, or big- 
get, will do. Experiment. One of my 
favorite molds was the top of a double 
boiler (I used the bottom to melt the 
wax in). A square ice-box dish, a custard 
cup, muffin tins, vases, tumblers, and 
so on, may all be used. My best selling 


combination was a big fluted candle 
made in a vase, and four small com- 
panion pieces made in ordinary drink- 
ing tumblers with spreading edges. Small 
candles made in muffin tins float. 

Wicks were a problem. I experi- 
mented and found that tightly woven 
cord, “seine twine,’ was the best. It 
comes as three strands twisted together. I 
would unwind it and use one strand for 
the candles made in the muffin tins and 
two for those made in the drinking 
glass, but the regular three strand cord 
for those made in the double: boiler 
and double that for the bigger molds. 
I tied a nail on to one end to weight 
it and dropped it into the hot wax in 
the mold. A knife or pencil across the 
top will hold the wick in place until 
set. 

Wax ccngeals best in a very cold at- 
mosphere. I found that the candles came 
out of the molds better if I. put them in 
the ice box over night after they had 
cooled. 


C= ADD SPICE to anything in the 
home. I robbed my children’s wax 
crayon box and made some lovely color 
combinations. Half a red crayon dropped 
into a medium-size mold before the hot 
wax is poured in will melt and give a 
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gorgeous red that makes Christmas seem 
almost here. Yellow and orange are 
warm and lovely colors, green and blue 
are cool and quiet. What's your mood? 

The candles will burn down the center 
and leave a translucent shell which 
glows. They will burn for many hours 
if not burned too long at a time. Only 
a small part of the wax is consumed by 
fire, the rest being easy to melt and 
mold again. 

Decalcomania—or transferring pic- 
tures, as they are often called—give 
added personality. Children love the 
three-dimensional sense that the glow 
behind the picture gives. 

As table decorations, these unique 
candles are very effective. They also 
give a tcuch of originality to your living 
room. The effect is greatly heightened, 
of course, when you can say nonchalant- 
ly, “Oh, yes, I made them myself last 
week. 





HERE’S A PROFITABLE HOBBY 


$2.75 


. POSTPAID 


The Felt Giftmaker Kit No. 99 


$2.75 


POSTPAID 


COMPLETE SUPPLIES FOR OVER 25 BEAUTIFUL GIFTS 


The FELT GIFTMAKER KIT contains all the ready-cut parts, fancy trimmings, 
thread, cotton stuffing and illustrated instructions for making these quick-selling 


gifts: 
2 Eye Gloss Cases 
2 Pencil Cases 
2 Comb Cases 


4 Book Marks 
4 Hat Pins 
4 Lapel Ornaments 


2 Stuffed Animals 
1 Felt Belt 
1 Rayon Braid Belt 


4 Hair Bands 


You can easily make all these in a few hours at home, as all the parts are 
already cut to shape . . . all you do is sew. Make them for bridge prizes, birthday 


presents, souvenirs, etc. 


The kit itself makes a wonderful gift for young girls, as it teaches them a 


useful hobby. 


FELT GIFTMAKER KIT NO. 99 PRICE $2.75 POSTPAID 
ORDER NOW FROM 


NOVEL FELT ACCESSORIES, INC. 


390 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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A Lesson in Ceramics. 
( Continued from Page 23) 


The gum arabic strengthens the glaze 
so cracks are sealed and assures smooth 
application with a brush. 

Better glazing results can be obtained 
by using a good camel’s hair brush. 
The glaze should be applied quickly 
and smoothly without touching the 
glazed surface with the fingers. Glaze 
the inside first and shake out the ex- 
cess glaze so it will not run to the bot- 
tom. Allow this to dry before doing 
the outside. When completed, set the 
piece aside for firing. 

Glazed ware should be placed on 
stilts when fired in the kiln. The cham- 
ber of the kiln is first coated with a 
kiln wash so that glaze drippings will 
not adhere to the shelves. Kiln wash 
is a mixture of one-half flint and one- 
half kaolin. 


f ee MAKE a good return on the time 
spent with your hobby, you'll want 
to use plaster molds so that a particu- 
larly desirable piece of pottery can be 
duplicated quickly. For example, you 
may have a bowl with no undercuts 
or knobs and you want to make sev- 
eral duplicates. 

First, place your bowl face down on 
a piece of wood or a plaster bat. Cut 
a piece of linoleum about two inches 
wider than the height of the bowl. It 
should be long enough to form a cir- 
cular wall around the bowl about two 
inches wider in circumference than 
the outside edge of the piece. Now, 
seal the linoleum ring to the base with 
clay so that the plaster will not escape 
when poured into the form. The piece 
of linoleum may be held in place with 
a large rubber band or a piece of cord. 

Apply a sizing of liquid tincture of 
green soap, obtainable at the local 
drug store, to the outside of the piece, 
the base, and the linoleum walls—all 
the places that the plaster will contact. 
If the piece is dry and unfired, it may 
require three or four coats of this 
separator. 

Put some water in a pan and sift 
plaster through your fingers until small 
mounds of plaster form above the 
water. With your hands, mix the plaster 
from the bottom of the pan up, so air 
bubbles are not forced down into the 
plaster. After mixing well, stir slowly 
until all lumps disappear. When the 
creamy mixture begins to stiffen, it is 
time to pour. Now, pour the plaster 
slowly until it covers the bowl by about 
two inches. When the plaster has set, 








“I'm So Glad I Joined 
Profitable, Exciting 
FAD-OF-THE-MONTH Club” 


Says Mrs. G. M., Detroit, Mich. In every state women 
are thrilled, delighted with membership in this wonder- 


ful club. 
MEMBERSHIP 
Write today for 
FREE MEMBER- 
SHIP (bringing you delightful 
new fad and gift offers month- 
ly), and also for the dazzling, 
beautiful Fad-of-the-Month neck- 
lace kit. Packet contains attrac- 
tive filigree box clasps, ap- 
proximately 1,000 sparkling 
gold or silver color sequins and 
beads (imported from Belgium 
and Czechoslovakia), 50 gorgeous 
wheel spangles with easy patterns 
and directions. You'll say neck- 
lace worth $5.00 or more (our 
retail price completed). 


GIVE Lovely matching bracelet (kit) given for 

promptness. SEND NO MONEY. Just 
send name and address today and pay your postman $1.00 
plus a few cents mailing costs upon arrival. (We'll pre- 
pay if money sent with order). Money refunded if not 
delighted. Act quickly —— supply limited. Be sure and 
state if you prefer gold or silver color. 


FAD-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, DEPT. H-3, 
LIBERTY BLDG., DES MOINES, IOWA 


MAKE SEA SHELL 
JEWELRY AT HOME 











Right on your kitchen table, you can quickly learn 
to make exquisite Sea Shell and Fish Scale Jewelry 
and Novelties. Our beautifully photographed home 
instruction course will show you how to make over 
100 designs of Earrings, Pins, Sprays, Brooches, 
Hair Ornaments, Dress Clips, Necklaces, Bracelets, 
Rings, Ash Trays, Candy Dishes, Wall Plaques, 
Candle Sticks, Dolls, Animals, Miniatures, etc. 
Explains fully all the special processes of Dyeing, 
Golding, Pearlizing, Glittering, Luminousing, etc. 
Illustrates more than 90 kinds of Sea Shells, Fish 
Scales and Plastics often used. No tools or experi- 
ence needed. Complete course only $1, postpaid. 
oe gees Kit $3 ($3.50 in Canada). Sorry, no 
C.0.D. orders.. Our 12-page price list is free. 


HOUSE OF GIFTS 
Box 4550-B30 Coral Gables, Fla. 
“Largest Shelicraft Supply House in U. S.” 


it 
ly, Splendid Hobby or Vocation 


ft Prepare in spare time. Practical 

basic training. Long-established school. 

Send for free booklet, “Opportunities in 

Modern es iy ange A ” and particulars. Sent 
postage prepaid. No obligation. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1315 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 2064 Chicago 5, Illinois 
















the mold and the original piece can be 
separated by inserting a knife between 
them. Allow the moid to dry for five 
days before casting. 


ea THIs plaster mold, additional 
pieces of ware can be made. Pour 
slip, or screened liquid clay, into the 
dry mold until it is completely filled. 
The clay next to the mold will stiffen 
first. When this layer is the thickness 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


you desire, pour the liquid clay out. A 
coating of clay, which duplicates the 
original bowl, will remain. The cast 
piece will dry sufficiently to be removed 
in a short time. Delicate sponging will 
remove mold lines and small irregu- 
larities. 

Plaster molds are especially useful in 
the making of small ceramic jewelry. 
These ornaments can be made quickly 
by merely pressing the clay into the 
plaster mold with the palm of your 
hand. Remove them from the mold, 
dry, sponge, and fire. Clasps may be 
purchased from ceramic supply com- 
panies and cemented to the backs. These 
Ornaments are “in great demand, and 
you have the advantage of being able 
to fire several dozen at one time in 
very small kilns. Because this ceramic 
jewelry does not need to be water re- 
sistant, it may be molded from special 
commercial clays that do not require 
firing. These items are excellent money 
makers. 


D: ROIN BELIEVES the art of pottery 
will become increasingly popular 
in our modern homes because the 
natural shapes of the material fit into 
the trend of modern design. Pottery 
with its graceful curves is restful to 
the eyes and complements the long 
sweeping lines, squares, and triangles 
of modern design. When used in con- 
junction with plants and flowers, pieces 


of pottery relieve the long horizontal . 


lines of furniture and walls. 

After mastering the fundamentals of 
ceramics, the study of ceramic design 
will prove a fascinating hobby. By per- 
fecting your technique and studying 
ceramic art designs, you will be capable 
of creating fine art. 

To check the design of your pottery, 
de Roin suggests the use of a few 
key words. Ask yourself if your piece 
is functional. Is it constructed to per- 
form its use? Has the piece rhythm, 
balance, and harmony among its parts? 
Is one part emphasized to relieve 
monotony and the others subordinated 
so there are not several competing 
points of interest? 

Probably the most important law of 
design is unity. All other laws of de- 
sign must conform to this one, de Roin 
says. 

He believes we are learning to ap- 
preciate the needs of the individual. 
The trend today is to design something 
to suit the needs of that individual 
rather than to fit the individual into 
commercial grooves. 
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Reducing Giants of the Rails 


( Continued from Page 37) 


navy. Barnes is now building models 
for some of the most prominent people 
in the United States and Canada. 

It was in 1946, however, that his 
greatest moment came. At that time 
he submitted his model locomotive to 
the General Motors Corporation in 
competition with those of ten large 
model manufacturers. His model met 
with the approval of the top executives 
of the company, which commissioned 
him to build for display advertising, 
400 “custom tailored” units for Gen- 
eral Motors’ Electro-Motive division. 

These models are being given to 
the executives of about 50 railroads for 
which General Motors builds Diesel 
locomotives, the rest being placed on 
display at union stations and railroad 
offices all over the United States. 

Each miniature locomotive is pre- 
cisely complete—even to horns and 
windshield wipers—and is composed of 
about 27 major parts and 13 minor 
ones. Mr. Barnes and his helpers carve 
patterns for each section from wood, 
prepare sand moulds and make alumi- 
num castings, machine to precision 
measurements, and paint. Assemblage, 
final inspection and art work are all 
done by Barnes and one helper. 


HILE BARNES is thoroughly 

wrapped up in his hobby of 
making model cars and locomotives, he 
is by no means a recluse, but on the 
other hand, is a friendly, obliging and 
socially inclined man. He is one of the 
founders of the Denver Society of 
Model Railroad Engineers. He was its 
first president. 

This club has grown to be one of 
the largest of its kind in the United 
States. It has one of the most elaborate 
layouts in the country—trackage, moun- 
tain scenery, miniature buildings, etc., 
in the basement of the Union Station 
of Denver. 

Also, Barnes shows his social inclina- 
tion as well as broad sympathy, in the 
interest he takes in the juvenile de- 
linquency problem. 

A number of years ago he served on 
the jury in a court where juvenile de- 
linquents were involved, and he made 
up his mind that he could and would 
do something for boys who had gone 
astray. He believed that if he could 
interest “bad boys” in hobbies, they 
would have no time for mischief and 
would no longer be “bad boys.” 

And so this altruistic man spends 
much of his valuable time instructing 


boys in the building of models of all 
kinds. He urges each boy to choose 
what interests him most. Their in- 
structor has patented household ap- 
pliances, scissor sharpeners, can openers, 
fly casting devices for fishermen. So he 
has many lines in which to instruct, 
and he is always interested in new ones. 
And he has the great satisfaction of 
knowing that he has converted most of 
the “bad boys” who have come under 
his influence, into one type or another 
of hobbyist. 

His model building hobby has proved 
a health reviver, almost a life saver, 
for Barnes, as well as a very profitable 
business, and has been the means of 
his doing much good financially and 
morally for many others. 


Herbs—lIngredients of 
Fine Cookery 


(Continued from Page 26) 


spoon is usually plenty for each quart 
of liquid or solid; more can be used 
as the taste dictates. 

In summary, Mrs. Ottinger says, “I 
agree with Voltaire, who said, ‘Eating 
is an exalted pleasure, the only thing 
we do three times daily and like to do.’ 
Cookery is an art with all the elements 
of a fine painting or a master’s melody 
in tones. Approach the duties at the 
kitchen range with this attitude instead 
of looking upon it as a daily chore and 
much of the so-called drudgery will 
disappear. Set your imagination free 
in your efforts, and rewards in the 
family’s health, zest and pleasure will 
be far greater than any money can 
give. The housewife who has an herb 
garden and a well stocked spice cabinet 
in her. kitchen, has all the materials at 
hand that the artist at the range could 
wish. Remember, the Bible says: 

“There is nothing better for a man, 
than that he should eat and drink, and 
that he should make his soul enjoy 
good in his labor.” (Ecclesiastes 2-24). 
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MAKE Spare Time PROFITS 


Sell EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS 
= oe > — fg Fan ay" Show lovely 
“ lay Gree’ ards for Birthdays, 
SEND FOR “‘Get-Well,”’ etc. Assortment of 14 sells 
for only $1. Take orders, make up to 
100 % cash profit. 12 other Assortments, 
Stationery, Gift Wrappings, retail 60c 
up. START NOW—wWrite Today! 

PHILLIPS CARD CO., 968 Hunt St., Newton, Mass. 


MAKE MONEY GO FARTHER! 
head—sooner than you The 





SAMPLES 


on Approval 








ise economi: =. 

costs, financial peace of mind. 

by America’s foremost authority on family 
spending. Write postcard today. Get Free 


ove eo ure. 
MA As UI co., 














Dept. 1160 Chicago's, il. 
$25 to $50 week 


4 E Sideline @ Spare Time 


Everybody has $1 for your spot cash commission! Sell 
New, improved Solid Brass Name Plates for front doors. 
Genuine engraved, brilliant black lettering. New 
process . . . keeps bright without polishing. Easy 
$2.98 sale gives you $1 at once. We deliver. Make 
$50 extra next week. Write now for free sample. 
NATIONAL ENGRAVING 
214-AA Summer St. Boston 10, Mass. 

























HowTo Make 


Liquid Marble 


And BIG PROFITS In Your Own Business 
Amazing Liquid Synthetic Marble can be made 
at home without machinery. Needs no heat or 
pressure. Can be poured into molds for casting 
expensive novelties. Liquid Synthetic Marble can 
be made in any color. It is even more beautiful 
than genuine marble because of its highly glazed 
finish. Costs far less. FLEXIBLE MOLDS: 
Make your own Flexible Molds. Cast novelties, 
tatuary, desk sets, book-ends, etc., out of 
iquid Marble, plaster and many other molding 
compositions. A large sized mold costs but a 
few cents. Hundreds of casts can be taken from 
a single mold. UNLIMITED MARKET: You 
will find steady year-round demand in your 
own community. No selling problem. We supply 
names of buyers for your finished products. Let 
BING PRODUCTS show you how to start with 
a small investment and build a permanent, in- 
dependent, profitable business! Write now for 
FREE CATALOG! 


BING PRODUCTS: Dept. N14 


88 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 











Rhinestones on Cloth, 
Felt or Leather in one sim- 
ple operation. No skill Re- 
quired! 
Use Sparkl-ette to add the 
glamour of rhinestones to 
your gowns and accessories. 
Sparkling rhinestones will 
put new life into dresses, 
hats, gloves, etc. 
—- ig | pote echt ma 
package of c n ine- 
stones in assorted c 
and sizes from 3/16 to 
1/4 inch, 
With Jumbo package of 
rhinestones, $2.00. 
Absolutely guaranteed. 
Order Now! 


Send check or money order 
to: 


FRED WULFSON 
438 W. Chester St., Long Beach, N. Y. 
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Hobbying In Washington 


(Continued from Page 27) 


form of “night life,” might be used 
to give the plant its sixteen-hour night. 


YEARLY STAMP SUMMARY 


| Veormpee! Is still as popular as a 
bride in June. The Philatelic Agency 
reports that 1947 sales totaled $3,- 
504,739.71—which is $367,000 more 
than the 1946 receipts. Note that this 
sum has been spent for unused U. S. 
stamps alone. Forty-one different gov- 
ernments added portraits of 129 per- 
sonages to philately’s ever-increasing 
gallery—the largest number of new- 
comers ever portrayed in any given 
year. Likenesses of statesmen led among 
persons postally honored, including 
Harry S. Truman on a Brazilian stamp, 
Peron of Argentina, Roxas of the Phil- 
lippines, Velasco Ibarra of Ecuador, and 
Paasikivi of Finland. Twenty-two coun- 
tries, in all, printed stamps honoring 
statesmen. Twenty-three literary celebri- 
ties (including Joseph Pulitzer) were 
memorialized on stamps by seventeen 
governments, while twelve scientists 
(including Edison and Hippocrates) 
were so honored. The images of seven- 
teen theatrical personages, as well as 
artists, patriots, social workers, lawyers, 
postal administrators, and philanthro- 
pists were imprinted on various stamps 
issued during 1947. 


MAN MADE EMERALDS 


7 ee HOBBYISTS may soon have 
an inexpensive yet beautiful new 
gem with which to work—a synthetic 
emerald which will sell anywhere from 
$10 to $90 a karat, or less than 1/10 
the cost of the real thing. Made of 
the same materials found in natural 
emeralds, the synthetic substitute is 
formed by dissolving beryllium and 
aluminum oxides in water, which is 
then evaporated, leaving pure crystals. 
By combining the crystals with silicon 
and a tiny bit of real emerald for “seed,” 
then treating the mixture in a special 
furnace, a synthetic emerald can be 
formed. The only telltale difference 
between the genuine gem and the 
chemically produced gem is a slight 
darkening in the interior of the stone, 
which can be seen only under a 
microscope. 


SILVER COLLECTORS BEWARE 


HE UNITED States National Museum, 
better known as the Smithsonian 
Institution, reports that about one-half 





SHELLCRAFT 
Jewelry & Novelties 


At home, you can make beau- 
tiful shellcraft jewlery and nov- 
elties, from our sea shells. 
Thousands of people are de- 
manding these beautiful crea- 
tions, no experience necessary, 
start today, get your DUN-DEE 
complete Beginners kit, illustrat- 
ed instructions, plastic founda- 
tions, metal pins with safety 
catch, metal earring screws, 
tweezers, shellcraft lacquer, and 
duco cement. Everything you 
need to make five beautiful sets. 
All for $2.75 postpaid. 

Free catalog on shells & sup- 
plies. Our stock is complete, two 
branches to serve you. 


DUN-DEE SHELLCRAFT & SUPPLIES 


BOX 4, BEECHWOOD STATION, 
ROCHESTER 9, NEW YORK 


IN CANADA 
DUN-DEE SHELLCRAFT INDUSTRIES 


BOX 3, STATION K, TORONTO, ONT. 














of the silver brought to the Museum 
for examination bears marks not given 
in even the best references. Reason— 
there has been a certain amount of 
fraudulent marking of European silver 
with names or marks of American 
silversmiths. According to Herbert 
Krieger, Curator of Ethnology, this is 
unfortunate, since only an expert can 
then determine whether a piece is 
genuine. A word of warning should be 
sufficient. 


PICTURE FIELD WIDENS 


N™ UNEXPLORED fields are con- 
stantly opening up for photog- 
raphy hobbyists. For instance, the De- 
partment of the Interior has taken to 
the air with cameras to seek out and 
combat illegal duck hunters. Aerial 
photographs of soybean acreage by the 
Department of Agriculture have been 
used to identify and combat brown 
stem rot, a fungus disease responsible 
for serious reduction of soybean yields. 
One agricultural college is using a 
master set of one hundred 35-milli- 
meter slides to depict the techniques 
of difficult animal operations. These 
serve as a teaching supplement in 
courses offered student veterinarians. 
There’s nothing to prevent you from 
thinking up your own unique camera 
angle, and then shooting for all you're 
worth towards a profitable photography 
hobby. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
BOOST FOR MODEL PLANES 


g ew VETERANS of Foreign Wars, 
through Ray H. Brannaman, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, have requested the 
President’s Air Policy Commission to 
consider expansion and improvement of 
model aviation activity as a stimulant 
to American air power. Brannaman 
pointed out that the VFW’s 10,000 
posts’ are vigorously expanding model 
aviation activities in cooperation with 
Army air units, including the Civil Air 
Patrol, the Air Defense Command, and 
the National Guard. 


An Old Art With New Appeal 


( Continued from Page 47) 


linseed oil is too thick. The thinner 
the oil, the paler the colors. 

The number of brushes desired will 
depend on the individual. Mrs. Wall 
uses Only three—a number 7, a 5, and 
a 1 for the necessary fine lines and 
trims. But whatever size brushes are 
used, they should be good ones. “A 
good brush will almost do the job for 
you,” explains Mrs. Wall. 


Fae THE basic equipment is as- 
sembled, the hobbyist must decide 
on a subject to decorate. Though rose- 
maaling can be done on glassware or 
metal, it is, in its original sense, best 
applied to wood. Tables, chairs, sewing 
kits, and jewelry boxes, for instance, 
provide excellent subjects. Mrs. Wall 
claims that almost anything that is hand 
painted will sell, but that her smorgaas- 


borde trays are most popular. These ~ 


make highly decorative wall plaques, 
table center pieces, or serving trays. 

Unfinished wood trays in any size 
can be obtained from most woodwork- 
ing or vocational school shops, or, if 
desired, plain trays already finished in 
either paint or varnish can be pur- 
chased from most stores at a slightly 
higher cost. 

If the object to be painted is unfin- 
ished, the next step is to prepare it 
for rosemaaling. Mrs. Wall first sands 
the object with a fine sandpaper and 
then gives it two coats of shellac or 
varnish if she likes the grain of the 
wood and wants the subject in a natural 
stain. Otherwise she applies one base 
coat of enamel with an ordinary paint 
brush after sanding, and two more 
coats of enamel after each dries. Any 
background color may be used although 
white, black, or natural best flatter the 
colors of the actual design. When the 
base enamel is thoroughly dry, the ob- 
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ject is ready for rosemaaling. 


€¢yF THE hobbyist wishes to do au- 

I thentic rosemaaling, the designs 
should not be entirely original,’ Mrs. 
Wall comments. “Rather, authentic Nor- 
wegian designs should be reproduced as 
much as possible.” 

These basic designs may be fcund 
in museums, libraries, or antique shops. 
Perhaps the best source of authentic 
patterns can be found in a book Mrs. 
Wall uses, the published portfolio, 
“Norwegian Design in Wisconsin,” by 
Elaine Smedal and Anne Tressler, pub- 
lished by the Campus Publishing Co., 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
ccnsin. She gets her basic idea for the 
free-hand painting design from some 
authentic pattern and then adds what- 
ever original flairs and touches she 
may desire. 

“Rosemaaling is really surprisingly 
easy after a little practice,” Mrs. Wall 
insists. She uses long rhythmic strokes 
and actually does make it look simple. 
The decorative “tear-drop” effect, so 
common to rcsemaaling, is achieved by 
ending a brush stroke abruptly. The 
rest of the effects are produced in what- 
ever manner is easiest for the painter. 

To make the basic designs more 
elaborate, fine lines of contrasting color 
ate added either as outlines or mcre 
complicated curlicues and flourishes. 
The base colors must be very dry be- 
fore this is attempted. 


we FINAL touch of authenticity for 
genuine rosemaaling is the inscrip- 
tion in the Norwegian language. These 
words are both decorative and effective. 
“Vcer saa God!” which means “eat 
heartily” or “help yourself,” and “Smor- 
gaasborde,” which translated literally 
means “table is ready” or “food is ready,” 
afe most commonly used. 

One of the most popular uses of 
the trays is as a decorative wall plaque. 
In order to have the tray put to this 
use a small hole is drilled at an angle 
in the center back of the tray and a 
small eye screw is inserted. 

Finally Mrs. Wall places her signa- 
ture on the back of the tray for proof 
of originality and as a good selling 
point. 

She derives great satisfaction from 
carrying on the ancient Norwegian folk 
art of her ancestors. In spite of its basic 
simplicity the products of rosemaaling 
are as popular today for home decora- 
tions as they were utilitarian, centuries 
ago. That popularity has. produced 
profit as well as creative appeal to the 
hobbyist. 


Voice Coach for Canaries 

( Conzinued from Page 12) 
reached the border, I didn’t even de- 
clare my silver service because I hoped 
the Germans would overlook it in my 


luggage. Had I declared it, they would 


immediately have confiscated it. 

“Well, I had twelve of my pets with 
which I didn’t want to part, and when 
the border people saw them, they sort 
of melted and started whistling to the 
birds, and then they waved me on with- 
out even searching my luggage.” 


A’ HOME in the Maryland suburb of 
the nation’s capital, Mrs. Brown 
began in earnest her music teaching 
hobby. “I started with some of the 
older canaries,” she relates, “but soon 
found that they did not respond so 
well. After much trial and error I 
learned that the best time to teach 
canaries to sing is when they are less 
than one year old.” 

Mrs. Brown works patiently with 
each bird, beginning at that tender age. 
She places the bird, in its cage, on the 
piano top and then with her accom- 
plished fingers begins to run over the 
simple scales on the keys. Sometimes it 
takes days, and even weeks, of patient 
effort before the bird begins to trill 
with the music. “It’s just like getting 
a child to learn the scales,” she says. 
Then when she has determined the 
bird’s musical ability she leads it on 
to more difficult music. 

Her favorite is an 8-year-old canary 
which she calls Frisco. “Actually I 
named him St. Francis,” she smiles, “in 
honor of the patron saint of all birds. 
But I shortened it to Frisco because 
of his own cheery friskiness.” Frisco 
is the golden voiced fellow who hits 


i Design Inuit Fa Ualores 
LEARN AT HOME-SPARE TIME 








high C without effort. He is equally 
adept at the French national song, the 
“Marseillaise,” and his teacher has 
taught him a bugle call which he sings 
every day at sunset. 


Frisco’s repertoire is limited. At his 
age, Mrs. Brown sadly admits, he re- 
fuses to learn any more. “It’s only in 
their early years that the birds can be 
taught,” she says. “Whatever they've 
learned then, they keep. But after they 
are four or five years old they can 
assimilate no more. And oh,” she adds, 
“they cannot learn during their moult- 
ing periods. In fact, all the birds, even 
Frisco, cannot sing what they have 
learned, during moulting periods. They 
try, but their voices are flat. But when 
they’ve finished moulting, they go back 
on pitch.” 


At the present time Mrs. Brown has 
three cther canaries in addition to 
Frisco with fair repertoires. And among 
the fifty more which chirrup gaily in 
her kitchen pantry she hopes to find 
several accomplished tenors. She has 
trained the golden voices of others for 
friends and neighbors, but her heart 
still belongs to Frisco. “He’s the son 
of one of the birds that helped me 
get my tea service out of Europe, and 
the grandson of the first birds I bought 
in France,” she says. And that, I guess, 
explains the affection between teacher 
and star pupil. 








ing parts. 


supplies. 


621 S. Ninth Street 





DO YOUR OWN CHINA REPAIRING 


INVISIBLE CHINA REPAIRING 


‘Master Craftsmanship recognized in American and European 
Art Centres uninterrupted since the year 1786.” 
Complete artist supplies for repairing, replacing and decorating 

every variety of china and glass WITHOUT firing. 
Complete China Repair kit, $5.00 postpaid anywhere in the U. S. 
Complete molding kit $3.00 postpaid, for easily replacing miss- 


NO PREVIOUS ART OR TECHNICAL INSTRUCTIONS NECESSARY 


COMPLETE, SIMPLE INSTRUCTIONS WITH EACH KIT. 
A perfect profitable hobby for ladies. Send for price list of other 


A. Ludwig Klein & Son 
“Adhesive Specialists™ 


Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
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The 


Since one of the main purposes of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES is to help hobbyists the world 
over become better acquainted, this column has 
been established by reader demand to further 
that aim. 

If you would like to correspond with other 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





HS. hh Ih 


hobbyists enjoying the same spare-time activ- 
ity as your own, or would like information on 
any particular hobby from a more experienced 
hobbyist, you will want your name listed here. 

Just send us your name and address, and 
the heading under which you would like your 





Hobby Club House 


name listed, along with 50 cents for each inser- 
tion. All listings will be subject to publisher's 
approval. 

For your convenience, you may send $5.00 
$100 twelve consecutive ‘insertions, thus saving 





APRONS 


FISHING 





Miss Eva Ebner, Route 1, Box 175, Pasca- 
goula, Miss. 


Frank J. Lohoff, P. O. Box 721, Evansville 
1, Indiana. 





POTTERY 


Mrs. Norman A. LeBlanc, 191 Leonard St., 
Acushnet, Mass. 








ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 














Mrs. Alfred L. Miller, 763 - 4th Ave., 
Aurora, Il. 

BUTTONHOOKS 
Mrs. B. Betensley, 5042 N. St. Louis 


Avenue, Chicago 25, Ill. 


CROCHETING 


Mrs. Esther Perl, 1213% Wells Street, Fort 
Warne 7, Ind. 


CUPS AND SAUCERS 























Mrs. Natalie K. Gray, 12 N. Governor’s 
Ave., Dover, Del. 

DOLLS 
Mrs. H. B. Bruhmuller, 11 Byron St., 


Malden 48, Mass. 


Mrs. Winnie B. Gage, Route 5, Box 141-B, 
Porterville, Calif. 


Mrs. C. R. Moore, 322% West Main, Lans- 
ing 15, Mich. 


Mrs. Charlie Burch, 560 North Main St., 
Independence, Ore. 


FELT 

















FLOWERS AND SEEDS 


DAHLIAS—Mrs. Tim Lockard, Route No. 
2, Cobden, IIl. 


Mrs. E. D. Hoar, Friends Centre, 304 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











HAND-LETTERED VERSE 


Mrs. E. D. Hoar, Friends Centre, 304 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


LEATHERCRAFT 











Calvin A. Bauer, 922 Longfellow Ave., 
Edwardsville, Ill. 


MOTOR TOURS 














QUILTS 


Mrs. O. C. Marthaler, Route 1, Box 175, 
Pascagoula, Miss. 











RUGS 


HOOKED-Mrs. Lottie Harris, 332 Under- 
wood St., Rockford, Ill. 








SALT AND PEPPER SHAKERS 
Virginia G. Short, R. D. No: 3, Dover, 


Delaware. 


Anne Persinos, 13 East Union Blvd., Bethle- 


hem, Pa. 











- S. Eves, 8146 Langley Ave., Chicago 19, 











PAINTING 





SHELLCRAFT 


Mrs. Alida F. Brooks, 118 Fellows Ave., 
Kalamazoo 32, Mich. 








OIL—Mrs. Mary Collins, Route 2, Water 
Valley, Ky. 








STUFFED ANIMALS 





TEXTILE—Mrs. Ethel Brink, 22 Wood- 
lawn ave., Catonsville 28, Md. 


TIN—Mrs. Soren Sorenson, 200 W. Palmer, 
Glendale 4, Calif. 








Judee Gardos, 1710%—10th St., Berkeley 2, 


Calif. 


POST CARDS 


Mrs. Marion Pye, 1624 S. E. Main St., 
Portland 14, Ore. 


WEAVING 


RUG—Mrs. Edward Green, 702 South 4th 
Avenue, St. Charles, IIl. 














Marie Borzick, 1813 Wilson Ave., Butte, 
Mont. 


Edward Jury Eurley, 527 Harrison Ave., 
Calumet City, Ill. 


Clarence L. Grim, 3840 Derry Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa 





Canaries Sing a 
Song of Dollars 
( Continued from Page 13) 


ture, the singers are placed in indi- 
vidual cages until their singing ability 


is proved. The hens are placed in a 

separate flight cage until they are con- 

ditioned for mating. 

Fo THOSE who may be contemplat- 
ing canary breeding as a hobby on 

a larger scale, the following sugges- 


tions based on the Cheseldines’ experi- 
ences, may be of -benefit. 

The pedigreed birds are banded when 
they are five days old, with a small 
metal band showing registry number 
and year of hatching. The Cheseldines’ 
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birds are registered at the Central States 
Roller Canary Breeders Association at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, where records are 
kept indicating the birds’ ancestry, own- 
ership and date of birth. It is the pur- 
chaser’s only knowledge of the canary’s 
actual age. This is especially important 
to potential canary breeders, since a 
male bird is usually fertile for only 
three to four years. 

‘The mating season of the canaries 
is through the months of February, 
March, April and May, although many 
breeders will continue on through Sep- 
tember. About three nestings during a 
season are considered sufficient by pro- 
fessional canary breeders. 

About eight days after the mating, 
the first egg will be found in the nest, 
with the average clutch consisting of 
four to six eggs. Since canaries begin 
setting at once, the first egg is hatched 
about thirteen days later. As soon as 
the birds are on the perch, the mother 
starts calling for another mate. After 
she goes to nest again, the father of 
the first brood sometimes does the 
feeding of the young canaries, but more 
often it is the breeder’s job to see that 
the birds are fed regularly. When the 
birds are hand fed, a glass hand feeder, 
purchased at a pet shop, can be used with 
excellent results. This feeding must be 
done every hour through the day until 
the birds are about a month old and 
able to feed themselves. 


T= MALE canary takes his paternal 
duties very seriously. During the 
period that the hen is nesting, the 
singer brings food to her nest and 
amuses her by singing proudly. 

The breeding cages are about 10 by 
15 inches in size, rectangular shape. The 
nests in the breeding cages are cottage 
cheese boxes. The Cheseldines prefer 
these because the boxes may be de- 
stroyed when soiled. They are also in- 
expensive and make an ideal sized nest, 
but any cup shaped object about 4 
inches in diameter at the top and 214 
inches deep is considered satisfactory. 
Nesting material is usually shredded 
linen or other soft cloth threads cut 
in strips about 44 inch wide and 2 
inches long. It is important to supply 
plenty of nesting material as the birds 
May resort to feather pulling, which 
not only results in bare looking birds, 
but since each drawn feather means a 
drop of blood lost, the birds are also 
sapped in strength. 

- It is usually advisable to transfer the 
nestlings to another cage where they 
can be hand fed. The nestlings appear 


to be little more than mouth and | 


stomach when hatched, and consume 
more than their own weight in food 
daily. As the birds grow older, hard 
boiled eggs and zwieback toast may be 
fed as an addition to their diet until 
the birds are old enough to live on seed 
and green foods, generally when about 
a month old. 


HE CHESELDINES have advertised 

their birds in a local newspaper 
about once a week with good results. 
Many of their sales have been made 
to persons sent to the Cheseldines by 
satisfied customers. In the earlier stages 
of their hobby, their bird supply barely 
kept pace with the demand for their 
birds. 

Same sales have been made as a re- 
sult of their Canary Breeders Club con- 
tacts, as the members occasionally pur- 
chase birds carrying certain breed 
strains from fellow members. 

As their bird supply increases, the 
Cheseldines plan to advertise their 
breeding stock in the pages of hobby 
magazines and canary breeders’ trade 
journals. Their ambition is to develop 
what began as a hobby into a full time 
business. 


$$$ $$ $ $ $ 
WIN. CASH, CARS, HOMES 

IN PRIZE CONTESTS 
FREE: PRIZE IDEAS, ......... 


Favorite Contest Bulletin—complete HOW TO WIN 
WRITE-UPS, entries that won, judging a Sag! stu- 
dents are America’s biggest winners. YOU, CAN 
LEARN WL Send name and address a eee 
for GIFT on. Write now! Find out how! 

ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 
1639 Mohican St. Dept. H Phila. 38, Pa. 
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DO YOU LIKE TALKING 
TO PEOPLE? 


We pay you for their opinions on ad- 
vertised products and what they read. 
Especially interesting work if you live in 
a small town. No selling. Write me your 
qualifications, age, education and give 
experience. 


J. Frank Powell, Room 1850 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 














JUST OFF 
THE PRESS 


Hew 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
CATALOG OF 


CRAFT SUPPLIES “@ 


SEND 10c FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY. 








| f\. Pa 
moerican COtamdicnakts Fh co. in 


45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 











SPATTER CRAFT 


LEARN FOR FUN AND PROFIT! 
Produce color effects on wood, — 
or paper wears ge any other 
Sunfast, wash-proof, too. Kit has GUN; 
S BOTTLES of COLORED INK; 
STENCIL PAPER; many PATTERNS & DESIGNS; 
and 22-page TEX TBOOK in full color. Just $2. 50 
postpaid. CRAFT CATALOG FREE with order. 
(if W. Va. add Se Sales Tax.) 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


DEPT. PH-84, ELM GROVE, WHEELING, W. VA. 




















City 16, Mo. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Dept. S — Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 


Fon Your Convenience 


For the convenience of PROFITABLE HOBBIES’ readers who are 
not receiving the magazine by mail, this service is offered to you by 
merely filling out the form below and mailing it, along with $3.00 to 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, Department S, Handcraft Building, Kansas 


Please mail my copy of PROFITABLE HOBBIES to the address 
shown below each month for the next year. 


dl 








Zone 


State 





a 2-year subscription. 





Special Offer 


You can save $1.00 over the newsstand price by enclosing $5.00 for 




















PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Hing yo wide HOBBY PRODUCTS 


In communicating with companies whose products are described on this page 
please mention PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 








Hand Drill 


Streamlined Hand Drill 


FR” ITs bright red plastic handle 
to its completely enclosed, machine- 
cut, cast-iron drive gear and steel pinion, 
the new Millers Falls No. 104 hand 
drill is strikingly different in appearance 
and construction. Outstanding features 
include a spindle with “Oilite” bearings 
and ball thrust; smooth, grey, enameled, 
aluminum, die-cast frame and gear 
cover; and hollow, screw-cap handle to 
hold drill points and twist drills. . 

Manufactured by the Millers Falls 
Company, Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
founded in 1868, this 80th anniversary 
hand drill is 1244 inches long, weighs 
14% lbs. has %-inch chuck capacity, 
and is complete with 8 drill points from 
1/16 inch to 11/64 inch in diameter. 
The list price is $5. 


Ceramic Kilns Available 
| pondeeienet OF the Denver Fire 
Clay Company has been increased 
‘sufficiently so that it now can make 
jprompt delivery on all standard Keramic 





Kilns. Many orders can be delivered 
from stock. All orders will be filled 
within two weeks after their receipt. 

Delivery of special sillimanite kilns, 
for high temperature work, continues 
to depend on availability of sillimanite 
refractories. 

The company is also prepared to 
make prompt shipment on seven sizes 
of Amaco electric kilns, one size of 
Hotpack kilns, and on a wide variety 
cf sizes and types of Harper electric 
kilns for high temperature work. A 
40-page descriptive price list will be 
sent free upon request. Write to the 
Denver Fire Clay Company, P. O. Box 
5510, Denver 17, Colorado. 


Portable Drill Press 


A LIGHT, portable drill press has been 
developed by the Dremel Manu- 
facturing Company of Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, for handling fine work such as the 
creating of costume jewelry, model 
making, wood carving, routing, etc. The 
new press is powered by a No. 2 Moto- 
Tool which attains a speed of approxi- 





Drill Press 


mately 27,000 R.P.M. The power unit 
is held by a sturdy tool clamp and can 
be raised, lowered, swung in any di- 
rection, or quickly removed for regu- 


lar off-hand use in a few seconds. Work 
is brought to the drill on a 3%-inch 
table having a 13-inch stroke. The 
table is raised and lowered by a sensi- 
tive rack and pinion gear operated by 
a large hand knob. Table stop is ad- 
justable, having a screw which acts as 
a depth-gauge for fine control. Table 
can be locked anywhere for routing. 
The complete drill press is 12 inches 
high, 634 inches long, 4 inches wide, 
and weighs approximately 342 pounds, 


CROCHET 





Crochet Directions 
ee ? ROCHET FOR Today, Tomorrow 


and Always” (Booklet 1700), a 
new directional booklet by the Lily 
Mills Company, Shelby, North Carolina, 
is now ready for distribution to crochet 
hobbyists. 

This large colorful booklet is full of 
new crochet designs of the type that 
remain popular throughout the years. 
There are tablecloths, bedspreads, lunch- 
eon sets and other designs for every 
woman who loves beautiful things for 
her home. 

This book retails for 25 cents, and is 
available direct from the Lily Mills, 
Shelby, North Carolina. It is the largest, 
most attractive book ever issued by the 
Lily Mills. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


the 60,000 people who buy PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES every month. 


Wire WE receive a manuscript 
from N. S. Migliorino, we are 
pretty sure that we have. something we 
want to publish. Mr. Migliorino knows 
the elements of a good story, knows 
how to bind them together into the 
sort of thing you want to read. This 
month his “First Ladies of the Doll 
World” will be found on page 34. In 
response to our request for some in- 
formation about himself, Mr. Migliorino 
sent the following: 

“N. S. Migliorino. The full ‘handle’ 
is Nicholas Salvador Migliorino, but 
since the length presented some diffi- 
culty for the printers to set in a single- 
column by-line, I decided to trim the 
whole to ‘N. S., etc.’ 

“Started out to be a composer but 





N. S. Migliorino 


was side-tracked into tapping out melo- 
dies on the keys of a typewriter. 

“Currently employed as a feature 
writer for the Paterson (New Jersey) 
Evening News. When not chasing down 
someone or other who has done some- 
thing newsworthy such as inventing a 
five-string violin, I turn an occasional 
hand at article and fiction writing. Like 
every newspaperman, have the notes for 
the Great American Novel kicking 
about in my desk . . . and ditto every 
newspaperman, like to dream of the 
time when revenue from free-lancing 
can mean freedom from the daily dead- 
line. 

“Born 1920 in the ‘little Italy’ sec- 


tion of our town, didn’t take my first 


train or elevator ride until I went to 
New York City at 19. Then developed 
a good yen for travelling, making the 
trip across the nation twice, for a year’s 
stay in Nevada and another in Oregon. 


Also spent.time in the upper peninsula 
of Michigan, in New Hampshire, and 
in the Smoky Mountains of Tennessee. 

“Back in New York City, met and 
married a ballet dancer and settled 
down to making a home. 

“Education? New Jersey State Teach- 
ers’ College, New York University, 
Juilliard Conservatory (as a special 
student), and Columbia University 
(graduate work in writing). 

“Keep my hand in music as a lecturer 
and music reviewer. Hope some day 
to return to Juilliard and finish my 
studies there. 

“Like to think of myself as a lazy 
writer but am frankly impressed by 
my wife’s statistics on the amount of 
copy (both newspaper and free-lance) 
which tolls monthly from my type- 
writer.” 


WW: READ somewhere the other day } 


that among the dislikes of Bill 
Mauldin, the famous young cartoonist 
of World War II, are cocker spaniels. 
We are a dachshund man, ourselves, 
but we don’t see how anyone. could 
dislike any creature as appealing as a 
cocker spaniel. All of this is merely 
by way of leading up to the fact that 
the May issue of PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
will carry an article by Letha Rice of 
Leavenworth, Kansas, on how she and 
her husband, starting with one pet 
cocker for their children, have built a 
pleasant and profitable business, breed- 
ing, raising and selling cockers. 

A bank might be the last place you 
would think of visiting to buy flies for 
fishing, but in Waterbury, Connecticut, 
lots of people get their flies from 
Frederick W. Davis of the Waterbury 
Trust Company. When his physician 
ordered him to give up golf, Davis 
started tying flies as a hobby. They 
became so popular that he was forced 
to put a price on them; otherwise the 
purchase of materials would have made 
his hobby extremely costly. Sando 
Bologna tells the story of Mr. Davis 
in May, and along with the article will 
be a series of progressive photographs 
showing just how to tie a fly. 

Persons who own wooden horses 
carved by Mrs. Jack Shahan of Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, say they are among the 
most lifelike they have ever seen. 
Leather saddles, accurate in every de- 
tail, add to the illusion of reality. An 
income of $30 a week from her horses 
is not uncommon for Mrs. Shahan, as 
Susie Mae May reveals in the May issue, 
appropriately enough. We could go on 
and on about what’s due in May, but 

(Continued on Page 6'4) 








Make your own 
fabric- covered buttons 


. for about 


Now you can make your own professional- 
looking cloth-covered buttons for only 25¢ a 
dozen. It's as simple as ABC.. You just select 
a scrap of the fabric you wish, put it in the 
DRITZ Button-Maker, and tap with a ham- 
mer. Presto! — you have a smart button to 
match your costume. Just the thing for svits, 
coats and dresses — for upholstery and 
drapes, too. Anyone can do it. 


The buttons are made of light-weight metal, 
guaranteed not to rust. They can be laun- 
dered or dry-cleaned. The kit contains in- 
structions and everything you need to make 
one dozen beautiful 34-inch buttons. Order 
your DRITZ Button-Maker Kit today. $1.95, 
plus 10c for postage. 


Kit of 12 refills for Button-Maker, 25¢ 


MANY OTHER INTERESTING 
HOME PROJECTS 


SEND FOR OUR 32-PAGE ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET packed with prac- 
tical kits for homemakers. It is filled 
with details on fascinating crafts and 
hobbies, such as Shellcraft, Leather- 
craft, Sequin Craft, Nailhead Sets, 
Textile Painting and many others. 


Send 10c today for your copy 


BEAVER CRAFTS Inc. Dept.f¥¥ 


Wentworth Ave., Chicago 28, 
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PIN MONEy CHATTER - - - $1.00 
Read what other housewives are doing to 

enlarge their income. Novel and original 

ideas are listed, along with new twists to fa- 

miliar ideas. Tips on marketing your product 

too. Compiled by a woman for women. 

WAYS & MEANS 
P. 0. Box 91, Niagara Sq. Sta., Buffalo, N. Y. 











AND 
MAKE JEWELRY ‘32:2 

AT HOME! 
eae teens tone ee eee ee 
fh. week. Com- 


shows how to make 115 different designs of earrings, 
yr sprays, brooches, hair ornaments, bracelets, candy 
, ash trays, wall plaques, etc. Tlustrates also 55 

Seca. often used. Ex- 


Complete 
ginner’s Ki $3 ($3.50 in Canada), pam po 
Immediate shipm 


HOUSE of GIFTS, | Box 4550-F3 Coral Gables, Fila. 
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BIG PROFITS IN eCREEN Ff 
ISIS PRINTING: 


Amazing opportunity for am- 
bitious men in revolutionary new 
SILK SCREEN Printing Busi- 
ness. Have your own profitable 
business producing signs, show- 
cards, posters, novelties, etc. IN 
COLOR. Big demand. No art 

ability needed. Write for free folder. 


W. E. WOLFF CO. 817-P High St., Anderson, Ind. 
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(Continued from Page 63) 


maybe it would be better if we started 
working on that issue, right now. 


Uhaeern-O Seana, 





$1.00 BRINGS YOU THIS MOTHER’S 
DAY CORSAGE AND*MATERIALS 
TO MAKE MORE, 
Thousands of women all over the 
country are making Art Flowers, 
Jewelry Craft, Hats, and thus are 
increasing their family budget. 
THIS LOVELY SWEET PEA COR- 
SAGE, MADE OF WOOD FIBRE, 
WILL START YOU IN A PROFIT- 
ABLE BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, 
GET THESE PATTERN BOOKS NOW WITH KIT ORDERS 
Wood Fibre Flower Pattern Book 75¢ 
Crepe Paper Flower Pattern Book (After Apr.15th) . . 75: 
Chenille Flower & Novelty Pattern Book 
Boucle Crocheted Flower Pattern Book 
Beaded Bag & Accessories Book 25¢ 
Catalog of Art Flower supplies, Jewelry Craft supp., 
Millinery supp., sent FREE with kit oraer. 25¢ without. 
ype customers visit a in Los Angeles--219 W. 








FLOWER MATERIALS od o Fae. og 
218-J S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Wl. 





ote od 


Until further notice PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES will pay $2 for each letter 
from a man published in this depart- 
ment and $1 for each letter from a 
woman. 











Sirs: 

As a farm woman, I think PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES is tops as a hobbyist’s 
magazine. For the first time in my life 
I welcome the long Minnesota winters. 








LESS THAN A 


Mr. C. M. F. of Edinburg, Texas states: 
“‘In recent adversiting in 14 large pub- 
lications, your classified advertising 


PENNY Apéece 


brought the most replies for the money 
. each reply cost only 9/10 of one 
cent.” 





The classified columns of Profitable 
Hobbies offer readers a profitable 
market place for their hobby products. 








Profitable Hobbies 
355 Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


for 


Use This Handy Insertion Order TODAY! 


Send your copy, with payment at 
10 cents per word today to Profitable 
Hobbies, 355 Handcraft Bldg., Kansas 
City 16, Mo, 








Enclosed find $ 


advertisement in the classified columns of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, at 10c 
per word per month (including name and address). 


months’ insertion of the following 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle 
On Page 51 
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Instead of longing for the spring, as 
usual, I look forward to each winter 
day as more time to study and practice 
some activity as told about in your 
magazine. 

Already I have sold some textile 
painting, in the form of luncheon sets, 
have dabbled a bit in water colors, and 
am now interested in photography, and 
coloring my own snapshcts. Perhaps 
we may hear from someone who has 
mastered the art of indoor snaps. 

I sincerely recommend PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES as a grand magazine for all 
farm women. It’s stimulating, fun and 
profitable. 

Mrs. L. M. Crandall, 
Randolph, Minnesota. 


Answers to Quiz on Page 50 


1—a. 6.—a. 
2.—b. 


























There May Be An Oil Well 


In Your Own Back Yard 


You undoubtedly have known people like the 


victim of this story, as it was told your publisher 
years ago by a former neighbor. 


This neighbor was a great Sunday School and 
Church worker, and through the years became 
well acquainted with a fellow delegate whom he 
frequently met at various conventions. This man 
it seems was an unusually prosperous farmer, own- 


ing a large, well developed farm in Southeastern 
Kansas. 


However, he had the “oil fever.”” He knew there 
was big money in oil if one just struck it right. 
The trouble was he never struck it right, but kept 


losing more and more. He mortgaged his farm, 
and finally lost that. 


—then a company drilled and found oil on this 
man’s former farm. 


This section became one of the rich oil fields of 
Kansas—but this man was spending money in dis- 
tant states—other pastures always looked greener. 


You may ask, well what does this man’s hard luck 
have to do with me or with PROFITABLE HOBBIES? 
Well, we get many, many letters from folk express- 


ing a desire to make extra money from their hobby 
and asking how they may go about it. 


The answer is right through your own mail box. 
This answer may sound too simple, or you may 
not believe it. If you have been reading PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES for a few issues, particularly the classified 


section, you have learned that that is the way a 
lot of hobbyists are conducting their business. 


It would be impossible to estimate the thousands 
of businesses today that had their start with a few 
classified ads. Almost within sight of our building 
is a million dollar business—when your publisher 
first became acquainted with the owner of this 


business, he was running a few classified ads each 
month. 


You needn’t confine your advertising to PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES, but for a start you probably will 
find it the best—for here you meet fellow hobbyists. 
Read the ads in this issue, and see if you have an 
idea, or a product that you might wish either to 
b 


uy, sell or exchange that is similar. Or maybe 


you have a completely new idea, that others are 
only waiting to hear about. 


Naturally, like in drilling for oil, we can’t guaran- 
tee the success of your ad. But you may rest as- 
sured that those who run ads ARE getting profit- 
able results, or they wouldn’t continue. It takes 
only a few dollars to run a test ad. IT MAY prove 
to be the best investment you ever made. As Mrs. 

M. S., of Bethel, Kansas, wrote, “In October I put 

an ad in PROFITABLE HOBBIES MAGAZINE and was 


covered up with orders. In fact, I had to turn down 
some which I sure hated.” 


Why not fill in the classified order coupon on 
opposite page and get the “Oil Well” thrill, that 


only receiving money through the mail can bring 
you? 





_ FREE HELP—If you have an idea of WHAT 
you wish to do, but are uncertain of how to 
proceed, why not write a sample ad of what 
you would like to say with an outline of your 


and suggestions (based on over 25 years mer- 
chandising and mail order selling). 


Do not send samples of your hobby, what 








proposition? Send this to Merchandising De- 
partment, Profitable Hobbies, 2403 Burlington, 
Kansas City 16, Mo. You will get sound advice 


you make, or items you wish to offer unless 
you are later asked to do so. This service is 
FREE to Profitable Hobbies subscribers, and is 


rendered for the purpose of making YOUR 
magazine more valuable to you. 











HOW TO DO 


WONDE: 


T's almost beyond belief what you can do today in 
spare time on a little land of your own! New prolific 
plants; new chemicals that control pests, kill weeds selec- 


tively, quicken growth! 


TELLS ABOUT ALL 
THESE AND MORE 


New specialized breeds of 
poultry and livestock and better ways to get results from 
them! Scientifically planned small barns; country homes 


especially designed for country living; landscaping plans 


DWwarF TREES : 
Fine Large Fruit In 2 Years: 


that add 20% to the value of a place in 5 years! Quick 
freezers; new home equipment. Let me tell you how to 


HAVE MORE in every way on YOUR place. 


2 LB. CHICKENS 
Tenderest Broilers In 8 Weeks 


i 
ev pen WIV’ 
8. ‘ 
- ica YOUR Time 
Only Needed Per Year! 


YOUR OWN Home 
Especially Designed for 


Country Tete place, “trading” meth 


I have spent five years gathering the newest and best 
knowledge for you, experimenting at our own little 
ods and ideas with experts and 


TEE amateurs al! over the world. (Perhaps you’ve seen the 


your SMALL BARN 
Chore Time to 
aauledle Few Minutes 





sx Gardens, etc.) 

LOW-Cost Green, 

Automatic Heat a” 
Self-Waterer . 


stories about our 2-acre “miniature” farm in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, Better Homes and 


During those five years I found out a wealth of in- 
formation which would have been of tremendous value 


a to me when we started “homesteading.” It will be of 


Bt : 
move 1 HUTCHE: 
an RAsBIT ne’ 
Rabbits Are Delicioso 
Hutritious— Probes > 


tremendous value to you with the garden, farm, or 
country home you now have — or hope to have some 
day soon! As one of our new friends writes us from 


Illinois, “Our homestead is beginning to take form very 
nicely, but I wish we had had the ‘Have-More’ Plan 6 


years ago!” 


BETTER COM 


Easier, Quick Way to Make It 


as What Do You Want to Know 
About Country Living? 


Do you want a bearing orchard with 


into our “Have-More” Plan .. . which 
the Magazine Digest calls, “Utopia on 


Two Acres.” 


Here for only one dollar, within the 


TURKEYS THRIVE 
New Scientific Sunporch 
Makes Small Flock Practical 


QUICK FREEZERS 


Changed Country 
cee Completely 


BABY TRACTORS 
Inexpensive Models Worth 
king Into 


scORES OF 
ow You 


How To Do 


ba a The RIGHT Way 


a fruit crop in 18 months? Do you 
want to raise a year’s supply of tender 
chickens in 9 weeks—in a 3 x 4 foot 
space? Do you want fast-growing shade 
trees, growing 214 feet instead of only 
6 inches a year? Do you want to raise 
a pig without buying his feed? Do you 
want a small greenhouse anybody can 
afford, one that weters plants and 
controls heat automatically? Do you 
want complete, simple details and plans 
for virtually every sort of practical 
country living “project” there is? Here 
is YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Your Year ‘Round Guide 


All this information, plus a gold- 
mine of inspiration for those who 
want to get away from the city and 
really begin to live, has been packed 


covers of one book—in 70,000 words, 
255 pictures and diagrams, 43 chap- 
ters—you will find exactly the guid- 
ance you need to do wonders on your 
own place. Naturally, no one family 
would undertake more than a few of 
these projects at a time. But they’re all 
here—to look over and to CHOOSE 
FROM. 


I suppose you could read entirely 
through our “Have-More” Plan in little 
more than an evening. Yet you'll find 
that it becomes your year-long constant 
guide and source of information. 


ACT NOW. Don’t hesitate. If it’s 
not all | promise and more, it costs 
you nothing. Send the coupon to 
me now — for your own sake! Ed 
Robinson, P. O. Box 6804, Noroton, 
Conn. 





A LITTLE LAND~ 


Panto) Modi LIVING 


“This is the way we 
want to live the rest 


of our lives. . .”” 

_ FIVE years ago we lived 
in a big apartment house 
in New York. I had a 
pretty good job. I suppose 
you could say that I was a 
“Success.” 

But deep in our hearts, 
we knew we were not really 
living. We never seemed to 
be in good health. When 
the year ended, all I 
left from my ‘‘success’’ was 
a great big bundle of can- 
celled checks. Most import- 
ant of all, our son Jackie 
was missing the healthy, 
out-of-doors upbringing 
every kid should have. 


A Better Way of Life 

Today we Robinsons not 
only feel better and live 
better . . . but I know we 
are secure—and independ- 
ent. On our 2-acre subur- 
ban Homestead, we raise 
chickens, plenty of fresh 
eggs, a variety of vegetables, 
milk, butter and cream— 
plus pork and bacon at 
25c a pound, plump geese, 
honey (over 90 Ibs. last 
year), fruit from our dwarf 
trees, berries, etc. It’s all 
the result of planned spare- 
time farming on a highly 
productive scale. 

Carolyn and I have put 
the whole story into an 
84-page illustrated book— 
which is‘ yours for FREE 
EXAMINATION. Costs 


only $1 if you decide to ; 


keep it. Just send the cou- 
pon below. 


Ed Robinson. — 





SEND NO MONEY (Unless You Prefer To) 
Ed Robinson, P. O. Box 6804, Noroton, Conn. 


Dear Ed: Please send me a copy of your ‘‘Have-More”’ 
Plan. If I decide to keep it, I'll send you one dollar, plus 
the ten cents it has cost you for postage, packing and 
handling. If ic doesn’t please me, I’ll send it back, owe you 
nothing, and we'll still be friends. 


YOUR NAME 
ADDRESS 


Zone No. 
..-($f any) 

If you’d prefer to send a dollar now, that will be fine g 
—save me a lot recor? keeping and save YOU the g§ 
ten-cent shipping charge. I'll give you DOUBLE your g 
money back if you return the plan for any reason in 10 § 

8 
8 


CITY. 





days. That’s how sure I am you'll like ic. 
eITyT TTI iyi iti iit irr yyy yryyyyy yyy | 


- Water, 


All This AND MORE for ONLY $1 


. Setting Up a Home- 


stead 


. Houses Especially De- 


signed for Country 
Living 


. Plan ‘‘Harvest Room’’ 


With Your Wife 


. A Little House Can 


Grow 

Score Card for Buy- 
ing Country Property 
Sanitation, 
Electricity, Roads 
Landscape your Place 
—Inereese the Value 
20% 


. Plans for a Small 


Barn 


. Importance of Raising 


Part of Your Food 


10. A Good Garden With 
a Lot Less Work! 

11. Vegetable Planting 
Chart 

12. The Kind of Berries 
and Grapes Money 
Can’t Buy 

13. Two Ways to Have 
Tree Fruits on a 
Small Place 

14. Fresh Eggs from 
Your Own Hens 

15. Easy Way to Raise 
the Tenderest Chickens 

16. Geese Grow on Grass 

17. Turkeys Can Be a 
Profitable Side Line 

18. Ducks are Easy to 
Raise 


19. Rabbit is Delicious— 
Costs Less to Produce ~ 


20. Ham, Bacon, Pork, 
Lard (few cents a th.) 
The Miniature Dairy 
Modern Dairy Goat— 
2-4 Quarts a Day 
A Few Sheep for the 
Small Place 
Bees — No Sugar 
Shortage Here 
Quick Freezers 
Cold Frames, 
beds, 
houses 


Hot- 


# 


Small Green- — 


Grow Your Own Fish! | 


The Woodlot 


Transportation and © 


Power 
Setting Up a Home 
Workshop 





